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A SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 
-_ Py 
CHAPTEB XVI. 
Good night, good night! parting is such sweet 
sorrow 
That I shall say good night till it be morrow! 
Shakespeare, 

Witx trembling feet and hands that sought the 
assistance of the rotting walls for support, Florence 
descended the turret. When she reached the bottom 
two dusky forms came silently from out the darkuess 
and stood beside her. 

“You are——” said Florence, but could get no 
farther for agitation. 

“We will take you home safely, my lady,” said 
one, who was the gipsy doctoress. “‘ Lean upon my 
arm.” 

Florence, in an obedient mood, availed herself of the 
offer, and the three women—the other gipsy being 
old Martha—set out through the wood. 

For some time Florence was silent, but at last, 
when within sight of the flashing windows of Earls- 
court, she said, in a low voice: 

“How did you know that—that I was at the 
cbapel 2” 

The old woman croaked with grim satisfaction. 
The medicine-woman replied : 

“Tazoni, our chief, told us, my lady.” 

“Aud how did he know?” asked Florence, in a 
still lower tone. 

The woman hesitated. 

“I don’t know, my lady. Sometimes I think 
Tazoni knows everything; he could tell ye the 
names of all those stars up yonder and he can talk 
to ye in half a dozen different tongues. But as to 
knowing where you were, and that,you wanted him, 
it 8 like that he saw you—followed you perhaps.” 

7 Followed me,” murmured Florence, with devout 
gratitude, entirely oblivious of the fact that three 
mouths back she would have been mightily ofeuded 





(CAUGHT IN THE ACT.] 
at the idea of any one—most of all a gipsy—degging 
her footsteps. ‘ But you?” she asked, still unable to 
understand the woman’s opportune appearance. 

“How did we come, old Martha and me? Oh, 
Tazoni called us.” 

“Called you! Idid not hear him,” said Florence, 
remembering with what an agony of intenseness she 
had listened on the top of that accursed turret for a 
human voice. 

“Ye did, but perhaps wMhout knowing it,” said 
the medicine-woman, smiling archly, ‘ Tazoni has 
many voices, as I told ye, my lady. He can call so 
like a bird’s whistle that none but his own people 
know it is his voice. We heard the night-bird 
whistle twice ; that was for two of us; Martha and 
me came.” 

‘hey had reached the great gate by this time, and 
here the two women drew back. 

“*Come,” said Florence, “you must not go; you 
have been of too great a service to me to-night, my 
friends, for us to part so soon.” 

And, much to the surprise of the porter and his 
good wife, she laid her hand upon the old woman's 


arm. 

But Martha shook her head and the medicine-wo- 
man would not be persuaded. 

“Tazoni said to the lodge-gates,” she added, 
firmly, ‘‘and we can’t go no farther, lady. Besides, 
I don’t feel so easy about Tazoni as I should like. 
You might not know, my lady, that his arm is only 
just set.” 

Florence’s head drooped and her eyes filled. 

She could not speak, but with something that was 
like a sob she drew off a massive bracelet from her 
arm and a ring from her fingers. 

“Go back to him,” she said, quickly, ‘“‘and—arnd 
take care of him, You will accept these from me as 
a small token of my gratitude. As for him—your 
king,” how. proudly her tremulous lips rang out the 
word. “Tell him that, though E live beyond your 
years,” and she laid her hand with a kindly sympa- 
thetic pressure upon Martha’s arm, “I shall not for- 








get this night or him * .- 
a= 





Then she turned and walked swiftly away, calling. 
the porter’s wife to her side. 

But before the two women could recover from the 
astonishment into which her words and her costly 
gifts had thrown fhem both she was back to them 
again, } 

They saw by the light from the lodge that her 
face was white and that she was deeply agitated, 
and the first few words “I must see him!” were 
murmured to herself only. 

Then, in a measured, impressive way, she said : 

“ Will you tell him, too, that I must see him—that 
I must thank him before I sleep? I will bo here in 
an hour, at that tree,” and she pointed to an old 
gnarled elm at the cérner of the terrace; then mur- 
muring, “It is. wrong, wickedly foolish, but I can- 
not, I cannot let him think me ungrateful !”’ hurriedly 
left them. 

Meanwhile Tazon: was left face to face with the 
treacherous man of fashion, 

For a few minutes both stood silent, listening to 
the footsteps of the woman whom one considered as 
his lost prey, the other his rescued love. 

Then, when the footsteps died away, Horace Den- 
ville picked up his hat, which had fallen in the 
struggle, and commenced pulling on his gloves, em- 
ploying the time in regaining his audacious care- 
lessness. 

When both gloves were on and fastened, he 
raised his vicious eyes and looked T'azoni full in the 
face. 

“Well, my fine fellow,” he said, * sou have done 
the worst night’s work in your life! I sometimes 
forget the face of a friend, but I never forget that 
of afoe. Ishall remember yours, as you will find 
when I take my revenge for your interference.” 

Tazoni’s clear, deep eyes met his savage glare with 
steady intrepidity. 

“And I,” he replied, in his low, ringing voice, 
“ghall remember yours. I give you no threat of 
revenge, though f am entitled to the vengeance 
which is every man’s due upon the vile creature 
who can betray a helpless woman; but I do warn 
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you. From this night dare not to approach Lady 
Floreace Darteagle, or the punishment which [ 
withhold now shall most assuredly fall upon your 
head, You, by your dress, are what the world 
calls a gentleman, wealthy and powerful, perhaps. 
Iam a gipsy; one the world calls outcast and vaga- 
bond. Ihave neither wealth nor power, save that 
my strength gives me, I share that gift with the 
wild beasts, and, like them, I can use it to strike in 
my own or auother’s defence. By the stars above 
us, I wil! kill you asa wolf kills a dog, if you taint 
the air Lady Florence Darteagle breathes with your 
vile presence! You leave Northcliffe to-night! If 
I find to-morrow that you are still in the neighbour- 
hood, I will carry the story of your villany to 
those who will have both the right and the power 
to take vengeance ; and I will extort @ reckoning 
also. I give you three hours. If, at the expiration 
of that time, you have not started for London, I 
shall be on your track.” 

Horace Denville folded his arms, and laughed low 
and insvlently. 

“Very well delivered, my heroic. fitiend, but the 
oration was wasted. You are to a gentle- 
man, and not to the audience"of'seountry fair. You 
are a gipsy, and @ cunning fellow. Too knowing 
to suppose that Iam tobe ordered eff, or to expect 
that you may have clear growm@torfollow'up your 
romantic liaison wit the and virtuous Lady 
Florence! By my faith! hat Df knowmthe quality 
and breeding of my rival, I don’t think Tetould have 
been so hot im the cliasef A a, mdi dy my 
haughty Florence. Youwshoul@liave at higher 
game!” 

Tazoni sprang wpon him with the smothered cry 
of an infuriated | , 

“You will have it,” Be cried, hoarsely, as his 
strong, steel-like hand e#me down with terrific force 
upon the taunting lips: “Vilereptile! you shall 
not live to taint her meme with your venomous 
fangs!’ and, mad with. passionate indignation, he 
dashed the miserable seliemer to the stone flooring 
of the turret. 

‘*Metcy!” gasped Horace Denville, shutting his 
eyes, and cowering with uplifted) hauds beneath the 
macnificent wrath of thePinceused gipsy. “ Mercy! 
I went too far. I did ust mean it. 1 swear I did 
not. Let! me go this time» I will start for London 
at once--at once. Merey!” 

Tazoni’s avenging arur dropped to his side. 

He drew one long brewtl to relieve his bursting 
heart, then, in @ voice whose contempt struck the 
humiliated slanderer like.«& whip) said; 

“T spare you. Go! Igive:yowthe three hours.” 

Then he stood motionless; towering like one of the 
old heathen gods in the might of his strength and 
justice, while Horace Deuville rose, sore and trem- 
bling, and shambled down the stairs. 

Then, when the cowardly plotter’s footsteps had 
died away, Tazoni sank upon the buttress and mused 
with his head deep upon his breast. 

For the second time he had saved her! 

Once from death, and now from what was worse 
than death—a life sacrificed to the villany of a 
scoundrel. 

His arm was throbbing with intense pain, his throat 
was bruised by the snake-like fingers of the dainty 
Horace, and he was giddy from the weakness which 
his struggle, coming so soon after the fever, had pro- 
duced, but an ineffable delight pervaded his whole 
being and he felt at that moment as if he could have 
died happy in the consciousness of having saved her 
—his queen ! 

His name called from the chapel below roused him 
from his reverie. 

With a sigh, he wiped the perspiration from his 
forehead and descended, carefully closing the gate 
after him. 

The medicine-woman and old Martha were waiting 
for him. 

“What has happened, Tazoni ?” asked the former, 
who had called him. “Thou hast been making thy- 
eclf worse ; broken thine arm axain, most like.” 

* No, no,” he replied, impatiently ; all voices but 
hers jarred upon him in the hour of his supreme 
triamph. “Have you taken Lady Florence safely 
home ?”’ 

“Yes,” said the woman, ‘“ And a little trouble it 
was ior such fine pay. See here, Tazoni!” 

And she thrust the bracelet with a chuckle against 
his hand. 

Old Martha followed suit by croaking and pressing 
tlhe ring upon her wrinkled finger. 

Tazoni looked at the trinkets and sighed. 

, Me Thou tookest them!” he said, almost reproach- 
ally. 

** And what else was to be done?” retorted Zillah. 
“ The lady is great and powerful and must be obeyed. 
*Take these,’ said she, ‘as a remembrance.’ Was it for 
as poor gipsies to thrust her presents in her face 
with scurn 2” 





Tazoni sighed again, and sank wearily upon an old 
gravestone. 

“Thou art tired. Come home!” croaked old 
Martha, 

** Let me be, mother,” he answered, sadly. “I'll 
rest awhile here, Go you back to the camp-fire, but 
keep thy counsel and do not show the lady’s gift.” 

Oid Martha nodded her head intelligently, but 
Zillah smiled still more go. 

“Thou art tired, Tazoni. It’s a pity, for the lady 
sent thee a message.” 

Tazoni sprang to his feet, all life and excitement 
again. 

“A message! why didstithou not say so?” 

“She would see thee an hour hence, at the old elm 
by the avenue.” 

Tazoni drew back, and stared sadly yet wistfully. 
“That must not be,’’ he muttered, mournfully, aud 
sank upon the stone again. 

“Thou wilt go?” said Zillah. “She may need 
thee.” 

Tazoni’s face lit up with an expression of relief. 

“Ay, she may. Thank thee for that thought, 
Zillak. I will go. And now get home, both of you, 
and, remember, not a word of the lady or hem gre= 
sents!” 

There was no need for the women to proutivey 
Tazon? could-count upon their obedience in: grewter 
matters than that of secrecy and silence. 

They started, he accompanying them throug tlie 
woods; and waiting in the shadow till hem tiet 
ee reached the camp-fire safely. 

° kee he fancied that he could 
distinguish Lurli’s light, graceful figure pacing: upemd 
down before his tent with impatiett, restless feat, 
but’ beyond wishing that he had seatcomemesesge 
to her, assuring her of his safety, he guverme faxther 
thought amd harried back into the woedae 

At the expiration of the hour Tazowi, 

a détour through the park towards the 
the old elm, and, keeping in its shadow, waited with 


; ‘her bosom. 
“Lady,” he said,.in tis low, masivsl aad now tre~ 
malous voice, “I am-here.” 
She glided to him with em impulsivergustere; and 
held out her hand, : 
“ I am so glad,” she breattied, vainly endeavouring ff “ Do not hesitate,” said Florence. 


to keep her trembling voice steady and calm. “I 
could not go to sleep without thanking you. You do 
not know how terrible was the fate from which you 
saved me. Oh, I shudder when I think—but I can- 
not think ’—and the white arms flashed upwards to 
her brow with an impatient gesture. ‘‘ Was there 
ever such black villany hidden behind so fair and 
honest a face? But—but you must tell me how you 
happened to be near me in my peril. How poorly I 
thank you. I cannot express a thousandth part of 
my gratitude! It is the second time you have saved 
me; I saw you when you sprang upon those mad 
horses and stopped them from killing us !” 

Here her voice fell suddenly, and her almost inco- 
herent sentences were broken. 

Tazoni stood for a moment speechless. He dared 
not trust his voice lest its tones should proclaim his 
heart's secret. 

As she stood there in the starlight, the realization 
of his dreams, she nearly overcame him, The new 
bounds with which, with a noble determination, he had 
bound down his passionate love to silence and 
restraint nearly broke beneath the strain with which 
the delight of her presence and the music of her voice 
tried them. 

“You do not speak,” she said. “You are hurt! 
Oh, how uugrateful of me! I have brought you 
here in the night airso late and chill when you should 
be resting !” 

“No, no,” he said. “I am not hurt, lady, and I 
would come from my grave were your voice to ¢all 
me. It is not weariness or pain which keeps me 
silent. Lady, do you forget that you are running 
another risk in—in meeting me here so late?” 

“TI care not,” said Florence, in tones so wild and 
daring that her best friends would not have recog- 
nized them. ‘* No one will see me.” 

He smiled and touched the sleeve of her dress. 

“Were you versed in gipsy arts you would be 
wiser than to wear white when you wish for con- 
cealment. See how your dress shines in the dark- 
ness! Itcan be seen for miles,” 

“My poor dress,” she said, with a short latgh. 
“Tf ee brought ashawl ButIam so hot—so ex- 
cited ——’ 


He took the shawl from her bot, trembling hands, 
and opening it to its full length wrapped her in it. 

As he did so his hand touched her white shoulder, 

Florence. started, and seemed recalled to her- 
self. Gathering the shawl around her, she sighed 
deeply. 

“You are right; it is imprudent. I can stay no 
longer. I think now that I ought not to have come, 
But danger did not detain you from saving me, and 
what should keep me from thanking you? I do thauk 
you from my heart. I shall never forget to-night 
nor your noble courage. When I am calmer—less 
excited—and can think, [ may find some way to be 
of service to you.” Her voice grew hesitating 
and timid. “If I can, will you let me help you ?” 

“You cannot help me, lady,” he said, wit! gentle 
saduess. “I am a gipsy, and I shall remain a 
gipsy. I need neither riches nor power. You 
cannot help me.” 

“Tu no way?” she said, eagerly. “ Think. My 

fatiiér has muchinfluence. He can do—,” 
. “Nothing for me, dear lady,” said Tazoni, with 
/Wespectful firmness. “Tempt me no longer ; youdo 
not kuow how fiercely I am tempted when your voice 
would lead me to break my oath.” 

“You will not let me help you,” said Florence, 
sadly. “ At least, then,I can be of service to those 
yowlove. The girl, your—I mean the daughter of 
your queen, Lurli.” She hesitated a moment, then 
wemt on more hurriedly. “‘Ican help her. Let me 
thie, You would like her to become a lady, to 
gaitsomething of the knowledge which you prize 
sohighly. Let me bes tutor to her. I will watch 
ower and guard her—will love her for your sake. 
Nay, she needs some protectors, more powerful even 
| them yourseli—a womew. Let her come to me.” 

j “Lady, you know not what you offer,” he said, 

iy.“ What would your noble father and your 
.lsigh-born friends say to’such a whim—for so they 
woaldicall your gracious deed ? No, it is impossible, 
wud if + were not I fear Lurli would not leave her 


oy hen,” she said, “let me speak a word 
of warning. She is young and beautiful; see from 
whas-dwager I, who have more friends and greater 
tieaneref precaution than she, have by your heroism 
so mamnowly There ie danger near her now, 
ae E believe it. her more closely: But it is 
netiet her I wish to speak, but of yourself. How shall 
gc rt my gratitude?” 

“T) have thet assurance treasured in my heart 
already,” he said, hiseyes fixed tenderly, passionately 
ugewlier face. ‘ But, if you would be so gracious, I 
| woak! dare to ask one boon——”’ 


Tazoni pointed to a faded rosebud which she had 
plucked and thrust into the bosom of her dress. 
“Give me that flower, lady, as a remembrance of 
the good fortune which sent me to your aid to- 
night.” 
Florence drew the flower from her bosom and 
held it to him, her face pale and her eyes wistful. 
* Only this!’’ she murmured, 
“T dare not ask for more!” he replied, hoarsely, 
as he pressed it to his lips passionately, 
“TI must go,” said Florence, sadly. 
* Yes,” he said. “It was imprudent to come. One 
word more, lady, You need fear the snake in the 
rass———" 
“Of whom you warned me!” she said, fervently 
holding out the palm of her hand. 

No more,” he went on, taking no notice of her 
interruption beyond a sad smile. “ He is a coward 
to the core, and will not dare to approach your pre- 
sence from this night forth. You are a better judge 
of the proper course, but if I might dare to speak, 
I would say, tell no one of his villany, but let him 

0. ” 


Florence inclined her head with the humility of 
obedience, 

“JT will tell no one,” she said. ** You are wiser 
and nobler than I am.” 

“No,” he said, “or I should not have taken ad- 
vantage of your gentle heart, as I have done to- 
night. Farewell, lady! may Heaven have thee ia its 
keeping!” 

He had uncovered his head and bent before her, 
his voice grown marvellously low and tremulous; 
then had disappeared in the shadow of the dark- 
ness, but Florence stretched out her hand and laid 
it upon his arm. . 

“*Good-night,” she said, and there were tears In 
her voice. “ Will you not shake hands? We may 
never meet again.” 

It was tempting him almost beyond human 
strength. 

With a low cry he caught the small white hand, 
his grasp unconsciously tightening until its dainty 
fingers and pink palm were crushed, then lifted it to 
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his lips, and poured a rain of hot kisses upon it- 
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Then, with a start, he released it reluctantly, 
looked wistfully in her pale, set face with its 
parted lips, and breathing mournfully “Forgive 
mo! We may never meet again,” was gone. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
Oh! there is some bitter malice, in this, 
mark me! 
Didst thou see him smile? 

Lorp DARTEAGLE’s guests were so accustomed to 
go or come and to feel themselves unfettered that 
no one of the brilliant crowd, though he may have 
missed Lady Florence, ventured to remark her ab- 


sence, 
Lady Darteagle thought that she had returned 


_ with her cousin and Lord Raymond, and had gone 


to her room to rest before dinner, which was always 
late at Earlscourt, 

Therefore when she entered the drawing-room, 
quiet and pale, she was not troubled by a host of 
anxious and curious questions, and mingled in the 
crowd at the grand piano as serenely placid as 
usual, 

Only a keen observer—such a one, for instance, as 
Miss Emilia—would have noticed that her eyes were 
unusually brilliant and restless, and that her per- 
fectly cut lips quivered occasionally, as if with some 
intense but suppressed emotion. 

Vainly did the anxious schemer endeavour to read 
from her cousin’s face the result. of the diabolical 
plot; though the cat-like gray eyes watched never 
so closely, they could not penetrate that serene calm, 
broken only by the slight quivering of the lip. 

Few indeed, had they been told, would have 
credited that the young girl, while looking round 
upon the wealth and magnificence to which she 
was heiress, was envyiug the poorest of the gipsy 
women on Marston Moor, and loathing the “‘ pomp of 
high estate” which separated her from the being who 
had saved her at the risk of his own life—that life 
which she knew, as a womaa instinctively knows— 
he would gladly lay down for her. 

The young girl in her teens, ignorant of the 
alphabet of the world’s knowledge, can know when 
she is loved, and Florence, the refined and accom- 
plished heiress of Earlscourt, knew within her heart 
that Tazoni, the gipsy chief, loved her with all the 
strength of his noble heart and that only his nobility 
kept him from declaring that love. 

Little wonder that all the soft nothings of Mr. 
Charles, the brilliant wit of Lord Vavasour, and the 
prattle of the fashionable notabilities passed her ears 
unheeded, and that her smile that nigit was but a 
mask to hide feelings so intense that they alarmed 
and bewildered her. 

One question alone kept repeating itself in her 
mind’s ear, making itself heard above the music and 
the laughter and the conversation: “ Where'was it to 
end?” She could not answer it. Perhaps it had 
ended to-night. He had said farewell and had told 
her that they might never meet again.. Never meet 
again! Surely the saddest of all sentences when 
spoken by lips that love to ears that return that love! 
Never again! How blank would be the world, with 
all its fautastic, transient joys, to Lady Floreuce Dart- 
eagle if she and the man who had counted his life as 
nothing in her service were never to meet again! 

_ With a whirl of thought that ran in a somewhat 
similar circle Tazoni returned to the woods. 

As he walked, bareheaded, the night air blowing 
freshly upon his white forehead, he conned over 
every word her sweet lips had said.. Could he augur 
anything from her gracious speeches? No, ho would 
not deceive himself by believing that they ment 
anything save gratitude, pure and simple, for a’ ser- 
vice which any man with any pretensions to the 
name would have done as readily. One sentence in- 
deed he could not understand, She had warned him 
of danger to Lurli. Knowing nothing of Lord Ray- 
mond’s visits to the camp, the warning was unin- 
telligible, and, almost selfish in his passion, he, after 
afew moments, dropped the matter from his mind, 
allowed it to be swallowed up in the sweet words 
which, in her excitement, she had spoken to him. 

He was weak, ill, well nigh exhausted, but he trod 
cn air that night, buoyed up by the vision of her love- 
liness and the music of her voice. He reached the 
woods and plunged into their peculiar labyrinths, 
thinking, thinking, deaf to all sounds but the memory 
of those precious words, blind to all sights save that 
which memory recalled of her face. 

Had he been more alert and less in the clouds, he 
could not have failed to see the dusky forms of two 
mén, who at one moment were directly in his path 
and only drew aside into the shadow of the trees in 
Une to escape his notice. 

Pm he passed, with head upon his breast and hands 
c’asped behind him, one of the men, in the voice of 
ome. mond, suid, grasping the arm of the 

“ Did you see?” 





“ Ay, my lord,” answered the poacher, grimly, “I 
see him.” 

** You know him ?”’ said Lord Raymond, who had 
arrived, to keep another appointment with the mys- 
terious poacher, just five minutes before Tazoni’s 
approach. 

“I know him,” replied the man. ‘“ He is the 
gipsy chief.” 

“* Tazoni?” said Lord Raymond, infusing a deadly 
bitterness into the name, 

The gipsy glanced at him curiously. 

“That’s him,” he said. “You know him too, my 
lord.” 

Lord Raymond made a gesture of impatience and 
oon his wide-brimmed hat farther over his fore- 

ead. 

“T do,” he said,cautiously, ‘I have something to 
say concerning that vagabond, but before another 
word passes let me impress upon you to be more 
cautious. Do not address me as‘my lord!’ Keepers 
are all round us, and have ears as sharp as a wolf, 
You do not kaow how much I risk by meoting 
you here,” he added, pettishly. 

* Yes I do,” said the poacher. ‘ And I'll be more 
careful. Besides, the meetings are of your own 
making, I arranged everything the last time we 
met. The things are here under these dead’ leaves. 
You know the hour and the signal ; it’s your business 
we've met for to-night.” 

Lord Raymond interrupted him impatiently. 

“T know,” hesaid, “I—I wanted to see you, to 
tell you—to ask you if there is no other way of get- 
ting the money. The risk is too great! Great H»a- 
vens! you do not consider the conseq es if I 
should be discovered.” 

** Yos, [ have,” said the poacher. ‘ And that’s why 
I say you mustn’t be, Follow my directions and the 
thing is safe. What's the use of backing ont now? 
You can’t. You must have the money, and so must 
I, and there’s an end of it. Come; you know that as 
well as I do, and you haven’t come here to-night to 
show the white feather. There’s something else in 
your mind; out with it.” 

Lord Raymond had sunk so low that he let the 
insolent contemptuous tone and words pass un- 
no ls 
“There is something else—but first I will know 
who you are. Nobody but an idiot would trust 
a man as I have done you, without knowing who he 

“ Tt’s the other way, in the matter of trust,” grinned 
the man.. “So make your mind easy, my young 
lord, and take my advice—don’t ask any questions. 
Remember it was me as knew of that little New- 
market affair and all about Levy Jacob, and it was me 
that put you up to the game we axe going to play 
on Wednesday night.” 

Lord Raymond shuddered and leant against the 
tree, trembling with that weakness which attacks 
cowards when they approach the hourof their crime, 

“ That’s true, you'll admit. Then don’t ask no 
questions. I'll let youkuow whol amall in good time. 
and you can trust me that I’ve good reasons for 
keeping dark from you.” 

“T can guess who you are,” said Lord Raymond. 
“You are Marian Smeaton’s husband.” 

“Never mind whose husband I am,” retorted the 
man, “but get on with the businsss that’s brought 
you here. What is it?” 

Lord Raymond, after a moment’s hesitation, said ; 

“T’ve been thinking that the thing might be made 
safer, that is for me.” 

“That’s unselfish,” ssid the man, grimly. 
“ How?” 

Lord Raymond looked in the direction of the moor, 
then up at the face which glowered duskily above 
him with a covert attention. 

“We must have some one upon whom suspicion 
may easily fall.” 

The poacher started and laughed. 

“*T see,” he said. “You want me to play scaps- 
goat; to cut and run and leave a scent behind. Cut 
that ; it won’t do!” 

“No, not you,” said Lord Raymond ; “ but some one 
else. 

“ Who?” asked the man, curtly. 

“ Any one who has been lurking about the place 
lately would do,” said Lord Raymond, as if he meant 
to fix on no one in particular. ‘There are gipsies 
in the neighbourhood and they generally get the 
credit of anything amiss. Can't we throw the scent 
upon them ?” 

The man fixed his dark eyes upon the cunning, 
cowardly face, and smiled grimly. 

“T see your line, I think,” he said. ‘Go on.” 

“One of them must be got out of the way. A 
well-known one, whose absence will be noticed.” 

“'Tazoni, you mean,” said the poacher, grimly. 

““ He would do,” said Lord Raymond, indifferently. 
“ He is their chief ; a strong, hulking fellow, just the 
vagabond people would feel suspicious of.” 











The poacher grinned. 

“All very true, p’raps, but how are you going t 
got him out of the way? He’s nochild, that youn 
man, I can tell you, my lord— =” 

“Hush!” whispered Lord Raymond, lookin, 
round nervously. “I think [ve got a plan tha 
would get him out of the way, and in a hurry, too 
You know the camp and the psople ?” 

“Something of ’em,”’ replied the man, curtly. 

“There’s a young girl there called Lurli.” com 
menced Lord Raymond, more hurriedly, notwiti 
standing his increased attempt to appear in- 
different. 

“ What about her?” asked the man, quietly, hir 
eyes growing more fixed in their regard of the dark 
vicious face of his companion. 

* This,’’ said Lord Raymond. “ They tell mo she’s 
very sweet on this Tazoni, and that he looks upov 
himself as her guardian and protector.” 

“ Yos,” said the man, concisely. 

“ Don’t you see?” asked Lord Raymond, with an 
impatient, irritable exclamation. 

* Oan't say I do,” coolly retorted the man, leaniuz 
against the opposite tree and folding his arms. 

“You are duller than you were the other night,” 
said Lord Raymond, with an ugly sneer, “ The plot's 
simple enough. This girl, Lurli, must be got out of the 
way by some trick, some message supposed to be sent 
by the man. A message must reach him soon after 
she has started, supposed to come from her, saying 
that she has been carried away and begging him to 
follow her—of course in the opposite direction to that 
which she has really been taking. He will be off like 
a shot, and if the thing be managed properly tre will 
be missed from the village just about the time the— 
the—affair takes place,” 

He paused, and after waiting for some remark from 
the motionless listener continued, hurriedly : 

* You must manage the maa, and I’ll arrange about 
the girl. If you are what I suppose you to‘ be, you 
know something of the gipsy language; both mes- 
sages must be given in that and delivered by one of 
their own men—by yourself if you are a gipsy.” 

“You'll manage the girl?” repeated the poacher, 
with slow distinctness. ‘“ Where will you take her, 
if I might be so bold to ask?” 

** Oh, some where—any where, no matter,” answered 
Lord Raymond, carelessly. “I'll take care of her, 
trust me,” 

“T daresay you will!’ said the man, interrupting 
him. “But it isn’t to be done! You know precious 
little about gipsies, my young friend, or you'd know 
that they don’tsell each other in that fashion. What! 
snare young Lurli, the old queen’s daughter, and 
trust her to your gentleclaws, my tender young wolf! 
Why it’s more than my life's worth!” 

And he laughed with quiet scorn. 

“ Whatdo yu mean?’ demanded Lord Raymond, 
angrily. ‘ What danger is there in your part of the 
business? All you have to do is to take a message 
in their own language, one to the other!” 

“That's it,” said the man. “ Don’t sound much, 
does it? But”—and he lowered his voice, and 
drew closer to whisper in Lord Raymond’s ear— 
“do you know what would happen if I did it? No? 
Then I'll tell you. Every one o’ them men as you, 
seeing ’em round the fire, thinks no better than a 
set of vagabonds, with no life in them, would rise 
like a bloodhound, and never rest night or day till 
he’d had my blood in revenge for the betrayal of 
Zera’s daughter. Ha! ha! Better give a hanging 
job at once, for it wouldn't be no more risky! Sei! 
Lurli to you, my young blood! It ’ud be at a dear 
price, for my life is just as valuable to me as yours 
is to you. It won’t do.” 

“You refuse?” said Lord Raymond, with pas- 
sionate frigidity. 

“T do so,” said the man, with a scornful Jaugh. 

“Then good-night,” retorted the young lord. ‘I 
refuse to have anything farther to do with you,” 
and, drawing his coat round him, walked away. 

The man looked after him with a deep scowl, 
motionless for a moment, then, with an oath, he 
sprang after him, and graspod his shoulder. 

‘Stop a minute,”’ he said. 

Lord Raymond turned. 

“ You don’t know what it is you ask me to do,” 
said the man, for the first time showing anything 
like agitation. “ Youdon’t. It’sdeath, I tell you, as 
sure as a gun. A gipsy never forgets or forgives 
such a wrong as you wants me to do’em, Think of 
some other dodge, as will get the man out of tho 
way without interfering with the girl, and I'll do it 
straight aud fair.” 

No,” said Lord Raymond, with an evil sneer, 
‘ta bargain’s a bargain; I play your game, my fino 
fellow, on Wednesday night, and you play mine in 
return. I'll have the girl, or you shall not hava 
the money, and that’s my determination.” 

“Tt is, is it?” said the man, eyeing him with a 
savagely set face. 
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* It is,” repeated Lord Raymond. 

“Then I suppose I must do it,” said the man, 
suddenly. 

“You will!” exclaimed Lord Raymond, with ill- 
concealed satisfaction. ‘Come, that’s sensible; no- 
thing could be easier, and as to risk, bah! you 
overrate it. Who fears a pack of ragged gipsy 
vagabonds ?” 

The man smiled grimly. 

“TI do,” he said; “ but that’s neither here nor there 
now. I’ve said I’ll do it, and I'll do it let come 
what will, Where shall the girl go, and when?” 

Raymond considered a moment, pacing up and 
down with knitted brows. 

“You must get her to the cross roads at nine 
c'clock, A carriage shall be there with a pair of 
post horses. 

“Not the Northcliffe ones,” said the man, in- 
terrupting. 

“Of course not,” replied Lord Raymond, “ but a 
pair from the posting house at Norton. I can trust 
the ostler there, and will pay him well; it’s not the 
first little affair of the kind he has assisted me in, 
and he knows how to doit. At the cross roads at 
nine on Wednesday night.” 

“ And the false messages ?” 

“Must be arranged in this way. I will get the 
man, Tazoni, away on some gamekeeping business 
to the farther end of the woods, meanwhile you can 
take afew words from him, asking the girl to meet 
him at the crossroads. Once there she is all safe.” 

“ How ?” asked the man, in the low, constrained 
voice in which he had spoken since the moment in 
which he had consented to betray the gipsy girl. 
“How? You can’t be there,” 

“ No, not I, but a friend,” said Raymond, ‘‘a man 
I can trust, for the best of all reasons, ho owes me 
money, and can’t afford to play me false. I’m too 
useful to him.” 

‘*You mean Mr. Horace Denville ?” said the man. 

Lord Raymond assented with a look of surprise. 

“ You know everything——” 

“Go on,” said the man, interrupting him. 

‘* Get her to the cross roads and he will take care of 
her. I'll tell him where to take her, She will be as 
cood as lost for ever in London. I know some holes 
and corners that keep a secret closer than the grave,” 

* And Tazoni?” 

Lord Raymond bit his lip. 

* You must meet him in the woods with a sham 
message from her, telling him that she has been 
carried away towards the open country. I leave you 
to deceive him; you're a gipsy, and ought to kuow 
how.” 

“And what is to become of him?” asked the 
poacher, sardovically. “ We're disposing of these 
like characters in a play, my young friend.” 

“Him? Who cares? We'll get the girl away 
and suspicion fastened upon him, Circumstances will 
do the rest.” 

“You mean.” said Luke, coming closer, and 
whispering in Tord Raymond's shrinking ear, “ you 
mean that you'll set the bloodhounds of the police 
on his track and hang him ?” 

Lord Raymond shook off the grasp which he had 
laid upon his arm and buttoned his coat again, 

“IT mean nothing of the sort. I’il let things take 
their course. Oue thing I am determined on, and 
that is to have the girl. You will not play me false 
I know. Keep your part of the contract and I’ll 
keep mine.” 

“I will,” said Luke, hoarsely. “Give me your 
hand on it, youngster !” 

“No, no!” said Lord Raymond, nervously. 
And he shrank back until he had got clear away 
into the darkness. 

Stealing through the night, Lord Raymond reached 
the side door through which he gained exit and en- 
trance by means of a private key, and glided noise- 
lessly to his own apartments. 

Quietly removing the concealing overcoat and 
wide-brimmed hat, he smoothed his dark hair upon 
his low, heavy brow, arranged his cravat, and walked 
with his usual tread, which was always catlike and 
stealthy, to Horace Denville’s room. 

He knocked quietly and turned the handle, but 
the door was locked, and he was about to knock again 
when it was opened from the inside by Mr. Horace 
Denville himself, who was fully dressed, his over- 
coat buttoned up to his chin, his hat upon his head, 
and his portmanteau by his side. 

The light was behind him, so that Lord Raymond 
could not see his face distinctly, but he saw suffi- 
cient to stare with surprise at its unusual expres- 
sion. 

“Hallo!” he said, “ what the deuce is the matter ? 
Where are you going this time of night ?”’ 

Horace Denville set down his portmanteau and 
held out his hand, still keeping his back to the light 
and endeavouring to speak with his usual non- 
chalance, 


' “ Queer start for indolent me, my dear fellow. I’ve 
had bad news, and I’m obliged to start for London 
without loss of time; awful nuisance, but I must go. 
I’ve been hunting for you everywhere to say good- 


e. 

Ms But what’s the matter?” asked Lord Raymond, 
eyeing him with unconcealed curiosity. “And 
what’s the use of you going this time of night? 
How do you mean to go?” 

“ Well,”’ said Mr. Denville, with aslight hesitation, 
“I took the liberty of ordering your dog-cart, and 
that fast mare. I'm off in five minutes she'll 
catch the coach at Norton.” 

“Oh, you have, have you?” muttered Lord 
Raymond, but he said aloud ; “Something to do with 
the coin, eh? You're deep in the toils of the 
Israelites, aren’t you ?”’ 

“ To be candid, the difficulty is pecuniary, as your 
acute sagacity has surmised, my dear fellow; but I 
mustn’t wait, or I'd give you the whole particulars. 
I'll bore you with them in a letter, and perhaps you'll 
see your way to helping this unfortunate child. 
Good-bye!” and with a smile that was hearly a scowl, 
he held out his hand. 

“ Wait a minute,” said Lord Raymond, throwing 
himself upon the bed with insolent carelessness, ‘* you 
can’t go just yet if all the Israelites were in full 
pack atthe park gates. I want to speak to you. 
You’ve often promised to help me ; you can do it now, 
and perhaps I can give you a lift in return.” 

** Be quick,” said Horace Denville, pulling out his 
watch with a hasty imprecation, marvellously strange 
coming from him, “I have only five minutes; put 
all you have to say in that, for Heaven's sake! [ tell 
you most solemnly that I cannot—I dare not—wait 
longer !’’ 

Lord Raymond stared and laughed heartily. 

“Mad, I do believe! But I hope you’re sane 
enough to manage a little affair for me—a little 
affair of the heart—a case of post-chaise and pair at 
the cross roads at nine o’clock on Weduesday night, 
I can’t be there myself, or, depend upon it, I 
shouldn’t trust the fair lady to another.” 

“Impossible !”” commenced Horace Denville, with 
a bitter imprecation, “on Wednesday I shall be 
hundreds of miles from this accursed place!” 

Lord Raymond rose and took a cheque-book 
from his pocket. 

“ Admirable,” he said; “ this little job will pay 
your expenses. Put off your journey till Wednes- 
day night, and take a young lady as far as London 
for me ; and here is five hundred pounds.” 

Horace Denville wiped the perspiration from his 
brow. 

“Can I venture to risk it?” he muttered, then he 
shook his head. 

“ Impossible, if gou offered me five thousand, my 
dear fellow. You must smuggle the fair damsel 
yourself. Whoisit? I’ve just time to learn her 
name, and that’s all.” 

Lord Raymond smiled. 

“ You don’t deserve it, and if I thought for a mo- 
ment. that you would seriously refuse to do what I 
ask you I wouldn't tell you. What do you say to 
the little rustic child of the woods—the nut-brown 
gipsy maid ?” 

The portmanteau dropped from Horace Denville’s 
hands, and his face was distorted with a flash of 
fiendish delight. 

“T have my revenge!” he muttered, inaudibly, as 
he almost suatched the cheque from Lord Raymond’s 
hand. “I'll do it, my dear fellow; you aro irresis- 
tible. Nine o’clock on Wednesday night. Good- 
bye! Must go to-night, but I'll keep the tryst, 
believe me.” 

And, with a smile that must have made the 
denizens of the bottomless pit smile in unison, he left 
the room. 

The gipsy had left his mark upon the body only, 
but the foiled schomer saw his way to a revenge that 
should stab his fos to the heart. 

(To be continued.) 








Tue Lert Hanp.—A left-hand writer gives some 
reasons why it is better to write as he does. The 
hand is never in the way of vision. The pen point 
is always in plain sight, and so is the paper to be 
written on. There is, consequently, no inducement to 
stoop forward or to turn the head so as to throw the 
eye out of focus. Itis a common fault of those who 
write much that the left eye has a shorter range 
than the right. It is overworked, and compelled to 
adapt itself to nearer vision. In writing with the 
left hand these evilsare avoided. An upright pos- 
ture is the easiest, and the eyes are equally distant 
from the paper. 

ButTerMitkK.—An eminent French chemist, M. 
Robbing, in a memoir recently presented to the French 
Academy, announces his belief that the period of 
human existeuce may be greatly prolonged, and 





enters into an argument to show that his belief is 





based upon sound reasoning. His argument is that 
the mineral matter which constitutes am ingredient 
in most of our food, after the combustion, is in our 
system to encrust and harden the different parts of 
the body, tending to render imperfect many of the 
vital processes. He compares human beings to fur. 
naces which are always kindled, and says: “ Life 
exists only in combustion, but the combustion 
which takes place in our chimneys leaves a detritus 
which is fatal to life.” To remove this, he would ad- 
minister lactic acid with ordinary food. This acid is 
known to possess the power of removing or destroy- 
ing the incrustations which form on the arteries, car- 
tilages and valves of the heart. As buttermilk 
abounds in this acid, and is, moreover, an agreeable 
kind of food, its habitual use, it is urged, will free 
the systerh from these causes of death between the 
seventy-fifth and the hundredth year.” 


THE GOOD DOG OF BRETTE. 
4 GERMAN LEGEND. 


SHOouLp you e’er go to Brette, be sure you 
To look, at the dog on the old city gate 
'o look at the dog on the old city gate; 
e in marble, with never a tail 
ve the piteous one which the people relate 
Of a dog who was wont, in the cleverest way, 
To carry a basket whereon you might find, 
In capital letters as plain as the day, 
 - ® _ petition, “Remember the 


And thus byte 2 the city he went, it is said, 
Soliciting food that his owner might live ; 
And never himself, ’till his master was fed, 
Touched a morsel of aught that the people 
might give; 
Such a “good little dog, of such talents pos- 
sessed, 
In Brette, be sure, had an excellent name; 
And every one hastened to honour his guest, 
And treat him with kindness wherever he 
came. 
But once, on a Friday (’tis ever, they say, 
A day when misfortune is aptest to fall), 
As the dog went his round in the usual way, 
He came to a butcher who mocked at his 


call, 
“ What “ieee on a fast day !—you heathenish 
cur 
Egad !—you shall have it!—a nice bit of 
7 


meat ! 
And, cutting his tail off, cried, “ Of with you, 


sir! 
mie oot if you please, for your master to 
ea’ 7” 


He went to his home, and his basket set down ; 
So stricken with grief, and so hurt in his 


pride, 
sae he never again showed his face in the 
wn, 
But, moaning in misery, sickened and died. 
And all through the city the story was told 
Of the beggar lamenting the loss of his mate ; 
And an through the city the young and, the 
3. — 
Men, women and children lamented his fate. 
And now you may see on the old city gate 
His effigy standing in marble to-day ; 
Whereof the good ple to strangers relate 
The piteous story I’ve told in my lay ; 
And the origin, hence, you will readily learn 
Of the saying, repeated in country and city, 
When kindness receives an ungrateful return, 
“ He fares—the poor man !—like the poodie 
of Brette !’’ J. G. 8. 


Discovery oF Coins aT BIDEFORD.—Very re- 
cently fifty Roman coins were discovered in the 
neighbourhood of Bideford. They were all in a 
good state of preservation. Several of them are ses- 
tertii of the Emperors Diocletian and Coustantinus, 
ranging from the middle to the latter pit of the 
third century of the Christian era, tiers are 
denarii of Domitian and Severus Alexander, having, 
in addition to the inscriptions, various emblems, such 
as the sacrificial altar, the legend “ Princeps Juven- 
tutis,” and figures of Liberty and Concord. 

Asout Laws.—When you complain of high fees 
and expensive litigation to the lawyer, he has 4 
right to say, “Is it your pleasure to have mysterious, 
complicated and intricate laws, which require the 
reading and studying of a great many hundred 
volumes to understand, when you might have 6 
simple, well-defined code, which each individual 
might have in his pocket, and perfectly understand, 
like the French people have at present as one of the 
fruits of their revolution? I am educated to de- 
cipher those mysterious hieroglyphics for you, that 
you may bave justice; it is by that I live, and it is 
your agents or representatives who multiply the 
laws every year aud increase the expense.” 
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CAST ON THE WORLD. 


—— @—— 
CHAPTER XI. 
Give unto me, made lowly wise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice, Wordsworth. 

LAWRENCE was not dead, despite his appearance ; 
and when the night shadows were stealing into the 
room he gave signs that life was not extinct. 

Mildred was the first to discover it, and her wild 
cry of joy went ringing through the house, and pene- 
trated to the room where Lilian still cowered upon 
the floor, 

But Lilian mistook the cry, and, grasping the 
dress of the little child, who had started to leave 
her, she sobbed : 

“Don’t go—don’t leave me alone—it’s getting dark, 
and I’m afraid of ghosts !”’ 

“Confound it!” muttered Mr. Wilton, who passed 
the door in time to hear the remark, and he felt 
strongly tempted to hurl at her head the brandy 
bottle he carried in his hand. ‘It wouldn’t make 
any more impression though than on a bale of cotton 
wool,” he said, and he hurried on to the chamber 
where Lawrence Thornton was enduring all the 
pangs of a painful death. 

But he was saved, and when at last the fierce 
struggle was over, and the throes of agony had 
ceased, he fell away to sleep, and the physician bade 
all leave the room save Mildred, who must watch him 
while he slept. 

“Will he live? Is he pastall danger ?’’ she asked, 
and when the physicians answered : “ Yes,” slie said : 
“Then I must go to Oliver, Lilian will sit with 
Mr, Thornton.” 

“But is her face a familiar one? Will he be 
pleased to see her when he wakes?’’ the doctor 
asked. 

And Mildred answered, sadly: 

“Yes; far more pleased than to see me.” 

_ “Let her come, then,” was the reply, and, hurry- 
ing to Lilian, Mildred told her what was wanted. 

“Oh, I can’t, I can’t!” and Lilian drew back. 
“I don’t know what to do, You stay, Milly, that’s 
a dear, good girl.” 

_L can’t” answered Mildred, “I must go to Oliver. 
I've neglected him too long.” 

And, seeing that Lilian showed no signs of yielding, 
she took her by the arm, and led her into Lawrence’s 
chamber, y 

“Sit there,” she said, placing her in a chair by the 
bedside, “and when he wakes give him this,” point- 


= . something in a cup, which the doctor had pre- 
red. 





(AN UNPLEASANT DISCOVEKyY.] 


“ Oh, it’s so dark, and his face so white,” sobbed 
Lilian, while Mildred, feeling strongly inclined to 
box her ears, bade her once more sit still, and then 
hurried away. 

“There’s a girl for you,” muttered the old man, 
who in the next room had overheard the whole. 
“There’s a girl worth having. Why I’d give more 
for Milly’s little finger than for that gutta-percha’s 
whole body. Afraid of the dark! How can he coo 
round her as he does? But I'll tell ‘him that I saw in 
Mildred Wilton’s face, when she thought that he was 
dead, who it was she loved. I ain’t blind.” 

And he paced up and down the room, while Mildred 
kept on her way, and soon reached the gable-roof. 

“A pretty time of day to get here,” growled old 
Hepsy ; ‘after the worst is over, and he got well to 
bed. I'd save that young sprig for you again if 
I was Clubs.” 

“Grandmother, please go down,” said Oliver, 
while Mildred, unmindful of old Hepsy’s presence, 
wound her arms around his neck, and he could feel 
her hot tears dropping like rain upon his face, as she 
whispered : 

“Darling Oliver, Heaven bless you! even as I do. 
I knew it must have been so; but why did you risk 
your lifefor him? Say, did you?” 

“Grandmother, will you go down?” Oliver said 
again ; and, muttering something about “ being glad 
to get rid of such mawkishuess, "old Hepsy hobbled 
off. 


When sure that she was gone Oliver placed a 
hand on each side of the face bending over him, and 
said: 

“Don’t thank me, Mildred, I don’t deserve it, for 
my first wicked thought was to let him drown, but 
when I remembered how much you loved him I said 


T’ll save him for Milly, even though I die. It is far 
better that the poor cripple should be drowned than 
the handsome Lawrence. Do youlove me more for 
saving him, Milly?” 

“Yes, yes,” answered Mildred; ‘‘and so does 
Lilian, or she will when I tell her, for you know you 
saved him for her more than for me.” 

“ Mildred,” said Oliver, laying his hand upon her 
hair, “when Lawrence Thornton was sinking in 
the river, whose name do you think he uttered ?” 

“Lilian’s!” and by the dim light of the candle 
burning on the stand Oliver could see the quivering 

her lips. 

“ No, darling, not Lilian, but ‘Milly, dear Milly.’ 
That was what he said; and there was a world of 
love in the way he said it.” 

Mildred eyes were bricht as diamonds, but Oliver's 
were dim with tears, and be could not see how they 





"al Mi 


sparkled and flashed, while a smile of joy dimpled 
the rosy face. He only knew that both Mildred’s 
hands were laid upon his forehead as if she would 
doubly bless him for the words which he had spoken. 
There was silence a moment, and then Mildred’s face 
came to his so near that he felt her fragrant breath, 
and Mildred whispered, timidly : 

** Are you certain, Oliver, that you heard aright? 
Wasn’t it Lilian? Tell me again just what he said.’” 

‘“** Milly, dear Milly,’” and Oliver’s voice was full 
of yearning tenderness, as if the words welled up 
from the very depths of his own heart. 

She looked so bright, so beautiful, sitting there 
beside him, that he would willingly have given his 
life, could he once have put his arms around 
her and told her how he loved her. But it must not 
be, and with a mighty effort, which filled the blue 
veins on his forehead and forced out the drops of 
perspiration, he conquered the desire, but not until 
he closed his eyes to shut out her glowing beauty. 

“You are tired,” she said. “Iam wesring you 
out,” and arranging his pillows more comfortably, 
she made a movement to go. 

He let her think he was tired, for he would raths- 
she would leave him, and with a whispered “ good- 
bye, dear Oliver,” she glided from the room. 

For a time after Mildred left him Lawrence alapt 
on quietly, and Lilian gradually felt her fears 2ub- 
siding, particularly as Rachel brought in a lamp snd 
placed it on the mantelpiece. Still she was very ~ 
nervous, and she sat sobbing behind her handker- - 
chief until Lawrence showed signs of waking; then, . 
remembering what Mildred had said of something in- 
a cup, she held it to his lips, bidding him drink, but 
he would not, and setting it down she went back to 
her crying, thinking it cruel in Mildred to leave her~ 
there so long when she.wasn’t a bit accustomed to» 
sick people. 

Suddenly she felt a hand laid upon her own, and, 
starting up, she saw Lawrence Thornton looking 
wistfully at her. Instantly all her fortitude gave 
way, and she sobbed : 

“Oh, Lawrenee, Lawrence, I’m so glad you ain’t 
dead, and have waked up at last, for it’s dreadful sit- 
ting here alone.” 

Drawing her nearer to him and wiping away her 
tears, the young man said: 

“ Poor child, have you been here long ?” 

** Yes, ever since the doctor left,” she answered, 
‘Mildred is with Clubs. I don’t believe she’d caie s 
bit if you should die.” 

“ Mildred—Mildred,’”’ Lawrence repeated, as if try- 
ing to recull something in the past. ‘“ Then it was 
you who were with me in all that dreadful agony, 
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when my life came back again. I fancied somehow 
it was Mildred.” 

Lilian had not the courage to undeceive him, for 
there was no mistaking the feeling which prompted 
him to smoothe her golden curls and call her 
“Fairy.” Still she must say something, and so she 
said: 

“TI held the oup to your lips a little while ago.” 

“T know yowdid,” he answered. “ You are a dear 
girl, Lilian. Mow tell me all about itand who saved 
my life.’”’ 

% Waked up'in the very nick of time,” muttered 
Mr. Wilton, who all the while head been in the: next 
room, and who had been awake just long enough to 
hear all that had between Lawrence and 
Lilian. “ You) sir, just iw the nfelt of time, and now 
we'll hear what soft-pate has to-asy.” 

And, moving nearer to the door, he: listened’ while 
Lilian told Lawrence how Oliver had takem lim from 
the river and lai@ hing under @ tree, witers: he was 
found by two of the villagers, who brought: hiu 
home, 

“ Then,” said'ghe,“* they sent for thedector, who 
did all manner of cruel things, until yow emme to life 
and went to ‘3 

“ And Mil -wasn't here at all ?” saftf Lawrence, 
sadly. “ Why did she stay with Olives® What ails 
him?” 

“ You know he’s weak, and go’ you out of the 
water made himidll, I suppose. pie thinks more 
of Oliver than of:you.” 

“The deuce'shie does!” muttered tlie olf man, and- 
he was about going in to charge Lilian with her 


duplicity, whem Mildred herself apgeared, and he re- | 


sumed his seat te heav whet next would oeour. 

‘“ T amv sorvy T had te Tewve you)” slie said, going 
up to Lawrence: “ bat Oliver needed the care of 
some one besides: oft wud dareewy you have 
found a competent narseia Lilien™ 

“ Yes, Fairy has beom very Kind,” sald Lawrence, 
taking the young git!» hand,.“T should beve been 
sadly off without-Bex, But what-of Oliver?” 

Mildred dia not them mew how severe # sleek 
Oliver had received, aud she replied: 

“He was very weak, but would, slie lioped, Be 
better soon.” 

“T shall go down to-morrow and thank him for 
saving my life,” was Lawrence’s next remark, while 
Mildred asked some trivial question coucerning 
himself. 

“Why don’t she tell him all about it ?’’ growled 
the old man, beginning to grow impatient. “ Why 
don’t she tell him how she worked like an ox, while 
the other one sat on the floor and cried?” 

Then, as he heard Mildred say that she must go 
and see after some one to stay with him that night, 
he contirued his mutterings : 

‘ Mildred’s an idiot—Thornton’s a fool—and that 
Lilian is a consummate idiot ; but I’ll settle ’em,” and, 
striding into the room, just as Mildred was leaving 
it, he said, “ Gipsy, come back. You needn’t go after 
anurse. I'll stay with Lawrence myself.” 

It was in vain that both Lawrence and Mildred 
remonstrated against it. The old man was in earnest. 

“ Unless, indeed, you wart towatch,” and he turned 
to Lilian: “ You are such a capital nurse—not afraid 
of the dark uor sick people, you know,” and he 
chucked her under the chin, while she began to 
6tammer out: 

“Oh, I can’t! I can’t! it’s too aard—too hard.” 

“ Oh course it’s too hard,” said Lawrence, amazed 
at the old man’s proposition. “Lilian is too delicate 
for that ; she ought to be in bed this moment, poor 
child. She’s been sadly tried to-day,” and he looked 
pityingly at Lilian, who, feeling that in some way 
wholly unknown to herself she had been terribly 
aggrieved, began to cry, and left the room. 

“ Look out that something doesn’t catch you in the 
hall,” the old man called after her, shrugging his 
shoulders, and thinking that not many hours would 
elapse ere he pretty thoroughly undeceived Lawrence 
Thornton. 

But in this he began to fancy he might be dis- 
appointed, for soon after Mildred left them Lawrence 
fell off to sleep, resting so quietly that the old man 
would not awake him, but sat listening to his loud 
breathings until he himself grew drowsy. But Law- 
rence disturbed him, and after a few short nods he 
étraightened up, exclaiming: 

“The confoundedest snorerI ever heard. I can 
hear him with my deaf ear. Just listen, will you ?” 
and he frowned wrathfully at the curtained bed, 
where lay the unconscious object of his cogitations. 
“It’s of no use,” he said, at last, as he heard the 
clock struck one. ‘No use to be sitting here. No- 
thing short of an earthquake could wake him, and 
sleep will do him more good than that slush in the 
cups. Iain’t going to sit up all night either. ‘I 
can’t! I can’t! it’s too hard—too hard!’ Little 
idiot,” and, laughing to himself as he mimicked 
Lilian, he stalked into the adjoining chamber, and 





when at sunrise Mildred came in she found the 
medicine all untouched, and the old man fairly out- 
doing Lawrence in the quantity and quality of his 
snores ! 

But Mr, Wilton was right in one conclusion— 
sleep did Lawrence more good than medicine could 


possibly have done, and he awoke Stusred’ when re- 
freshed. Smiling pleasantly upon whom he | 


found sitting by him, he asked her to open the 
shutters, so that he could inhale the morning air and 
see the sun shine on the eastern hills. 

“ My visit has had a sad commencement,” he-said, 
as she complied with his request end went back to 
his side ; “ and, lest it should grow worse, I shall re- 


turn home in a day or so. Do you think Lilian will 
» be remy to accompany me?” 


Instantly the tears came to Mildred’s eyes, bat 
Lawrence thought they were induced by a dréad-of 
losing Lilian, and he hastened to say : : 

“ Bhe need not go, of course, unless she chooses.” 

“ But you—why need you go ?”’ asked Mildredi. “ I 
was anticipating so much pleasure from your visit, 
and that first night you came I was so rude and. 
foolish. You must think me a strauges gin, Mr. 
Thornton.” 

Whether he thought her strangs oruethe thoug 
her very* beautiful, sitting there before him in her 
white morning wrapper, wit her. cltesits fresix as 
roses and’her brown hadt parted smoothly bacls‘from 


ie Lilian to. betray your confl- 
“but she did it theughtlessly, 
she promised 


: 
icataceet — — 4 

4 6 is wort Milly.” 

“Thaeoe fou sins she pens not restrain her tears 


tight as a drum. I heard her soft-svaping you last 
night, making you think nobody did anything but 
her. It’s Lilian, I mean,” he continued, as he saw 
the mystified expression on Lawrence’s face. “ Now, 
honestly, didn’t she make you believe that she did 
about the whole; that is, did what women would 
naturally do in such a case?” 

Lawrence had received some such impression, and 
as he had no reason for thinking Lilian would pur- 
posely deceive him, he roused wp at once in her 


“Everybody was kind, I presume,” he said, “ but 
y that fora nervous creature as sho 


You seu, Wiew Clube crawled back to his door 
aud told How you were dead, aud when Hepsy 
sereamedfor help like a pantheras she is, Mildred 
was'the first to hear it, and she’ went tearimg down 
tiie hill, while I. went wheeziug after, with Lilian 
following like a suail.. I wae standing by when 
Clabes told Milly you were dend,and then, Thorn- 

then there was a look on er face which made 
wery toes tingle, old as I. am. Somehow the 

i that you" think Lilian.a little 

atgel, and, turniug to her, she’ said, ‘ Lilian, Law- 


‘ied | renceiis dead. Let us.go to \ hit together. 


she said ‘Lawrence had su their going 
home,” and as nothing could please her more they 
would start the next day if he were able. 

“T’'ll wager he won't go before he gets a piece of 
my mind,” thought the old man, as he watched for a 
favourable opportnnity; but Lilian was always in 
the way, and when long after dinner he went to 
Lawrence’s room he found that he had gone down to 
visit Oliver, who was still confined to his bed, and 
seemed to be utterly exhausted. 

Lawrence had not expected to see him so pale and 
ill, and at first he could only press’ his hands in 
silence. 

“Tt was very kind in you, Clubs,” he said at last, 
“to save my life at the risk of your own.” 

“ You are mistaken,” returned Oliver; “it was for 
Mildred I risked my life more than for you.” 

“For Mildred, Clubs—for Mildred!’ and all over 
Lawrence Thornton’s handsome face there broke a 
look of perplexity and delight, for Oliver’s words im- 
plied a something to believe which would be happi- 
ness indeed. 

“T can’t tell you now,” said Oliver, “I am too 
faint and weak. Come to me before you go and I 
will explain; but first, Lawrence Thornton, answer 
me truly, as you hope for Heaven, do you love Mil- 
dred Wilton?” 

“Love Mildred Wilton—love Mildred Wilton!” 
Lawrence repeated, in amazement. ‘ Yes, Clubs, 
as I hope for Heaven, I love her better than my life, 
but she isn’t for me, she loves another,” and he 
hurried down the stairs, never dreaming that the 
other was himself, for bad it been she would not have 
deserted him the the previous day wben he was so 
near death, 

**No, no, Oliver is deceived,” he said, and he 
walked slowly back to Beechwood, thinking how 
bright the future would look to him could he possess 
sweet Mildred Wilton’s love. “I never receive any 
help from Lilian,” he unconsciously saidaloud. “She 
lies like a weight upon my faculties, while Mildred 
has the most charming way of rubbing up one’s ideas. 
Mildred is splendid,” and his foot touched the lower 
step of the black piazza just as the old man’s voice 
chimed in : 

“I'm glad you think so. That’s what I’ve been 
trying to get at this whole day, so sit down here, 
Thornton, and we'll have a confidential chat. The 
girls are off riding, and there’s no one to disturb us.” 

Lawrence took the offered seat, and the old man 
continued ; 

“I don’t know how to commence it, seeing there’s 
no head nor tail, and I shall make an awful bungle, 
I presume, but what I want to say is this: You’ve 
got the wool tight enough in your eyes. I ain’t 
blind, nor deaf either, if one of my ears is shut up 


— as niugh agyotrs.’ ‘But do you think, boy, 


“ ¥es, yes, bat I don’t know. Go on,” gasped 
Lawrence, whose face was white as ashes. 

“ Well, sir, she didn’t go, but shrank back in the 
corner, and gnivelled out, ‘I can’t, I can’t. I’m 
afraid of dead people. I’d rather stay here.’ I sup- 
pose I said some savage things before I started after 
Milly, who was flying over the fields just as you 
have seen your hat fly in @ strong March wind. 
When I got to the tree I found her with her arms 
around your neck, and as hard as I am I shed tears 
to see again on her face that look, as if her heart 
were broken, When we reached home with you, we 
found Lilian crying in her room, and she never so 
much as lifted her finger, while Mildred stood bravely 
by, and when you showed signs of life Mildred cried 
out for joy, while Lilian, who heard. her, faucied you 
were dead, and wanted somebody to stay with her, 
because she was afraid of ghosts. Just as though 
you wouldn’t have enough to do seeing what kind of 
a place you'd got into, without appearing to her! 
When the danger was all over, and you wore asleep, 
Mildred, of course, wanted to goto Clubs, so she 
asked Lilian to stay with you, but she had to bring 
her in by force, for Lilian said she was afraid of the 
dark. I was in the next room and. heard the whole 
performance. I heard you, too, make a fool of your- 
self, when you woke up and Lilian gave you her 
version of the story. Of course, I was considerably 
annoyed, for Mildred is the very apple of my eye- 
Lawrence, do you love Lilian Veille?” 

Scarcely an hour before Oliver had said to 
Lawrence ‘Do you love Mildred Howell?” and 
now the old man had asked “Do you love Lilian 
Veille 2” 

To the first Lawrence had answered “ Yes.’’ He 
could answer the same to the last, for he did love 
Lilian, though not as he loved Mildred, and so he 
said, in a faltering voice: 

‘* What am I expected to infer from all this?” 

“Infer ?” repeated the old man. “ You're not to 
infer anything! Mildred does love somebody, as 
that blabbing Lilian said she did, and his name is 
Lawrence Thornton! But what the mischief, boy! 
are you sorry to know that the queen of all the girls 
that ever was born, or ever will be, is in love 
with you?” he asked, as Lawrence sprang. to his 
feet, and walked rapidly up and down the long 
piazza. , 

“ Sorry—no; but glad; so glad. And may I talk 
with her to-night ?” answered Lawrence, forgetting 
his father’s wrath, which was sure to fall upon him, 
forgetting Lilian—forgetting everything save the 
blissful fact that Mildred Wilton loved him, 

“ Sit down here, boy,” returned the old man. “I 
have more to say before I answer that question. You 


have seen a gnarled, crabbed old oak, haven’t you, ° 
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ith a green, beautiful vine creeping over and 
peat i puiting out a broad leaf here, sending 
forth a tendril there, and covering up the deformity 
beneath, until people say of that tree; ‘it’s not so 
ugly after all!’ But tear the vine away, and the 
oak is uglier than ever! Well, that sour, crabbed 
tree is me; and that beautiful vine, bearing the broad 
leaf and the luxurious fruit, is Mildred, who has.crept 
around and over, and into my very being, until there 
is not a throb of my heart which does not bear with 
it a thought of her. She’s all the old. man has to 
love. The other Mildred is dead long years ago, 
whilst Richard—Heaven only knows where my son 
Richard is.” . 

And, leaning on his gold-headed cane, the old man 
seemed to be wandering away back in the past, 
while Lawrence, who thought the comparison between 
the oak and the vine very fine, very appropriate, and 
all that, but couldn’t for the life of him see what it 
had to do with his speaking to Mildred that night, 
ventured again to say: 

“ And I may tell Mildredof my love—may I not?” 

Then the old man roused up and answered : 

“Only on conditiun that you both stay here with 
me, The oak withers when the vine is torn away, 
and I, too, should die. if I Knew Milly had left me 
for ever. Man alive, you can’t begin to guess how I 
love the vixen, nor how thetound of her voice makes 
the little laughing ripples break all over my oid 
heart. There comes the gipsy now,” and the: little 
laughing ripples, as he called them, broke ‘all. over 
his face, as he saw Mildred galloping to the door, 
her starry eyes looking archly out from beneath her 
riding-bat, and her lips wreathed with smiles*asishe 
kissed her hand to the old man, “ Yes, boy, bothera- 
tion, yes,” whispered the latter, as Lawrence pulled 
his sleeve for an answer to his question, ere hastening 
to help the ladies to alight. “Talk to her all night 
if you want to, I’ll do my best to keep back ‘ soften- 
ing of the brain,’”’and he nodded toward Lilian, who 
was indulging herself in little bits of feminine screams 
as her horse showed signs of being frightened at a 
dog lying behind some bushes; 

But the old man had promised more than he was 
capable of performing. All that evening he ma- 
neuvred most skilfully to separate Lilian from Mil- 
dred, but the thing could not be done, for just so 
sure as he asked the former to go with him upon the 
piazza and tell him the names of the stars, just so 
sure she answered that ‘she didn’t know as stars 
had names,” suggesting: the while that he take Mil- 
dred, who knew everything, and when ab’ last he 


told her, jokingly as it were, that “ it was time chil- | 


dren and atupids were in bed,” she answered, with 
more than her usual quickness: 

“T would advise you to go then.” 

“Sharper than I supposed,” he thought, and; turn- 
ing to Lawrence, he whispered: “No nusé—no use. 
She sticks like shoemaker’s wax; but i'll! tell ‘you 
what, when she is getting ready to go to-morrow I’ll 


call Milly down, on the pretence of seeing her for |! 


something, and then you'll have a chance,” and with 
this Lawrence was fain to be satisfied. 

He did not need to go to Oliver for an explanation 
of his words—he knew what they meant—knew that 
the beautiful Mildred did care for’him, and when he 
at last laid his head upon. his pillow he could see in 
the future no cloud’ to darken his pathway, unless: it 
were his father’s anger, and even that did not seem 
very formidable, 

“ He will change his mind when he sees how de- 
termined I am,” he thought. “ Mildred won the 
crusty old Wilton’s heart—she will win his as well. 
Lilian will shed some tears, I suppose, and’ Geraldine 
will scold, but after knowing how Lilian deceived 
me I could not marry her, even were there no 
ae ‘with her bright starry eyes and nut-brown 

air, 

_He knew that people had applied these terms to 
his young stepmother, and it was thus that he loved 
to think of Mildred, whose eyes were bright as stars 
and whose hair'was a rich nut-brown. He did not 
care who her parents were, he said, though his mind 
Upon that point was pretty well established, but 
should he be mistaken it was all the same. Mildred, 
as his wife and the adopted daughter of Mr. Wilton, 
would be above all reproach, and thus, building plea 
sant castles of the future, he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Hope tells a flattering tale, 
Delusive, vain and hollow; 
Ab! let not hope prevail 
at disappointment follow. 
} Miss Wrother. 
‘Miss Verity,” said Mr, Wilton, at the breakfast. 
table next morning, “the carriage: will be round in 
a an hour, and, as, if you are at all like Milly, you 
ave a thousand and one traps to pick up, you’d 
better be about it,” 


“Milly is going to help me, I never could do it 


alone,” returned Lilian, sipping her coffee very 
leisurely and lingering in the dining-room to talk 
with Lawrence, even after breakfast was over. 

Mildred, however, had gone upstairs, and thither 
Mr. Wilton followed, finding her, as he expected, 
folding up Lilian’s clothes and placing them in her 
trunk. 

That girl is too lazy to breathe,” he said. “ Why 
don’t she come and help you, when I’ve a particular 
reason for wishing you to hurry?’ and by way of 
accelerating matters he crumpled in a heap two of 
Lilian’s muslin dresses, and ere Mildred could stop 
him had jammed them into a band-box, containing 
the mite of a thing which Lilian called a bonnet, 

A lace berthe next came under consideration, but 
Mildred snatched it from him just as he was tucking 
it away with a pair of India-rubbber goloshes. 

‘** You ruin the things!” she cried. “ What's the 
matter ?” 

* T'll tell you, gipsy,” he answered, in a whisper, 
“T want to soe you alone a few minutes before they 
gooff. I tried last night, but had to give it up.” 

“We.are alone now,” said Mildred, while the old 
man replied: 

“ Hang it all, ‘taint me that wants to see you. 
Don’t you understand ?” 

Mildred confessed her ignorance, and he was about 
explain when Lilian came up with a letter just re- 
ceived from her sister, 

“Confound it!” groaned the old man, while Lilian, 
thinking he spoke to her, said: 

“ What, sir ?” 

“T was talking to myself,” he replied, and adding 
an aside to Mildred: “Come down as quick as you 
can,”’ he left the room. 

Scarcely had he gone when Lilian began: 

‘Guess, Milly, what Geraldine has written. She 
says Lawrence was intending to. propose to me. while 
he was here and she thinks I'd better manage—dear 
me, what was it she said?” 

And, opening the letter, she read: 

“¢*Tf he has not already offered himself, and a 
favourable opportunity should occur, you had better 
adroitly lead the conversation in that direction. A 
great deal can sometimes be accomplished by a little 
skilful’ management.’ 

“ There, that’s, what she wrote, and now what does 
she meanme todo? Why, Mildred, you are putting 
my ope and brushes in my jewel-box! What ails 
you ?” 

“ So I am,” returned Mildred. 
self this morning.” 

“Tt’s because I’m going, I suppose; but-say, how 
can I adroitly lead the conversation iu that direc- 
tion?” 

“ I’m sure ’I don’t. know,” answered Mildred, but 
\Lilian persisted that she did, and at last, in sheer-de- 
ispair, Mildred said: * You might.ask him if he ever 
intended to be married,” 

“ Well, then, what?” 

“ Meroy, I don’t know,” returned Mildred. “It 
| would depend altogether upon his answer, Perhaps 
he’ll say he does—perbaps he’ll say he doesn’t.” 

This was enough to mystify Lilian completely ; 
and, with a most doleful expression, she began: to 
change her dress, saying the while: 

“T see you won't help me out; but I don’t care. 
He almost offered himself that night I sat with him 
when you were down with Olubs ;” and she repeated, 
inan exaggerated form, several things which he had 
said to her, while all the while poor Mildred’s tears 
were dropping into the trunk which she was packing. 

Ever since Oliver had told her of Lawrence's 
drowning cry there had been a warm, sunny spot in 
her heart, but Lilian’s words had chilled it, and to 
herself she whispered, sadly : 

‘* Oliver did not hear aright, It was ‘ Lily! dear 
Lily!’ he said.” 

* Mildred !” screamed the old man from the lower 
hall, ‘come down here, quick; I want you for as 
much as fifteen minutes; and you, Miss Lilian, if 
that packing isn’t done, make haste, Thornton will 
go off without you.” 

“I think it’s hateful in him,’? muttered Lilian, 
adding, in a coaxing tone, as Mildred was leaving the 
room. ‘Won't you kind of be thinking how I can 
lead that conversation, for I shall have a splendid 
chance in the train, and you can whisper it to me be- 
fore I go?” 

“T wonder what he wants of her?” she continued 
to herself as Miidred ran downstairs, “I mean to 
hurry and. see,” and she so quickened her movements 
that scarcely ten minutes elapsed ere her trunk was 
ready, and she had started in quest of Mildred, 

“Go back. You are not wanted there,” said Mr, 
Wilton, who kept guard in the hall below, inter- 
posing.-his cane between the door of the drawing- 
room, where Lawrence and Mildred sat together, his 
arm round her waist, her hand witliin his own, and 
her eyes downcast, but shining like stars ’neath their 


“T am hardly my- 





long-fringed lashes, 





In answer to her question ‘ What do you want of 
me?” the old man had pointed to the drawing-room 
and said: 

**The one who wants you is in there.” 

“Who can it be?” she thought, tripping through 
the hall, and crossing the threshold of the door, where 
she stopped suddenly, while an undefinable sensation 
swept over her, for at the farthest extremity of the 
room, and directly beneath the portrait of Richard 
Wilton, Lawrence stood waiting for her. 

“Did you wish to speak with me, Mr. Thornton ? 
Do you want me?” she asked, whens little recovered 
from her astonishment. 

* Yes, Milly, yes,” Lawrence answered, impetuously. 
“T want yon for life—want you for ever,” and advan- 
cing towards her, he wound his arm about her and 
led her to the sofa, where she sank down, utterly 
bewildered, and feeling as if she were labouring under 
some hallucination. 

Could it be herself he wanted? Wasn’t it Lilian, 
who was even now puzzling her brain how “ to lead 
the conversation ’’ so as to produce a scene similar to 
this, save that she and not Mildred would be one of 
the actors. 

“ Dear Mildred,” the voice at her side began, and 
then she knew it was not Lilian he meant. 

She could not mistake herown name, and she lis- 
tened breathlessly while he told her of the love con- 
ceived more than two years before, when she was a 
merry, hoydenish school-girl of fifteen, and had spent 
a.few days at his father’s house. 

“Tt has always been a family project,” he said, 
“that I must marry Lilian, and until quite recently 
I have myself fostered the belief that I should some 
time do so, even though I knew I could be happier 
with you, but, Milly that dream: is over—Lilian can 
never be my wife,”’ 

“Oh, Lawrence, Lawrence, Lawrence!” and in 
spite of the old man’s cane—spite of his boot—spite 
of his burly figure, planted in the doorway to impede 
her ingress, Lilian Veille rushed headlong into the 
middle of the room, where she stood a moment, 
wringing her hands in mute despair, and then fell or 
rather crouched upon the floor, still crying: “ Oh, 
Lawrence, Lawrence!” 

Wholly blinded by her sister, she had as much 
expected to be the future wife of Lawrence Thorn- 
ton asto see the next day’s sun, and had never 
thought it possible for him to choose another, so 
when she saw his position with Mildred and heard 
the words: “Lilian can never be my wife,” the 
shock was overwhelming, and she sank upon the 
carpet, helpless, and fainting. 

“Now, I’ll be hanged,” said Mr. Wilton, “ if this 
ain’t a performance, but I’ll attend to her,” and, 
bursting into the library, he caught up in his trepi- 
dation the ink bottle instead’ of the camphor, “A 
little thrown in her face will fetch her to, Camphor 
is good for the hysterics,” he said, and hurrying 
back he would undoubtedly have deluged poor Lilian 
with ink, if.Mildred had not pushed him away just 
as the first drop had fallen on her dress. 

Whether Lawrence would have had his say out 
or not was not proved, for Mildred sprang to Lilian’s- 
side, and lifting her head upon her lap asked if she 
were ill. 

“No, no,” moaned Lilian, covering her face with: 
her hands and crying a low, plaintive cry, which 
fell on Mildred’s heart like a reproachful sound, 
“no, not ill, but I wish that I were dead. Oh, 
Mildred, how could you serve me so, when you 
knew that he was mine? Ain’t you, Lawrence? 
Oh, Lawrence!” and burying her face in Mildred’s 
lap, she sobbed passionately. 

‘** Lilian,” said Lawrence, drawing near to her, 
“Lilian, 1 have never intended to deceive you, I 
am not responsible for what my father and Geral- 
dine have said——” 

“Stop, I won't hear,” cried Lilian, putting her 
fingers to her ears. “ Mildred coaxed you, I know 
she did, and that hateful old man, too, Let’s go 
home, where Geraldine is. You always loved me 
there.” 

She did not seem to blame him in the least; on 
the contrary, she charged all to Mildred, who could 
only answer with her tears, for the whole had been 
so sudden—so like a dream to herself, 

“ Carriage at the gate—is the young lady’s trunk 
ready ?”’ asked Finn in the hall, and consulting his 
watch Lawrence saw that if they went that day they 
had no time to lose. 

‘Hadn't we better stay till to-morrow ?” he sug- 
gested, unwilling to leave until Mildred had told 
him “ Yes,” 

“No, no,” Lilian fairly screamed. “‘ We mustn't 
stay another minute ;” and grasping his arm, she led 
him into the hall, while the old man, with the ink 
bottle still in his hand, slyly whispered : 

“ You can write, boy—you can write,” 

Yes, he could write, aud comforted by this thoughi, 
Lawrence raised Mildred’s hand to his lip, while 
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Lilian’s blue eyes flashed with far more spirit than 
was ever seen in them before. She would not say 
good-bye, and she walked hastily down to the car- 
riage, holding fast to Lawrence, lest by some means 
he should be spirited away. 

It was a most dismally silent ride from Beechwood 
to the station, for Lilian persisted in crying behind 
her veil, and as Lawrence knew of no consolation to 
offer, he wisely refrained from speaking, but em- 
ployed himself the while in thinking how the little 
red spots came out all over Mildred’s face and neck 
when she sat upon the sofa, and he called out: 

“ Dear Mildred.” 

When they had entered the train where Lilian had 
hope for a splendid time provided Milly told her 
“how to lead the conversation,” the lady was still 
crying and continued so even until they had almost 
reached their destination. Then, indeed, she cheored 
up, thinking to herself how “‘she’d tell Geraldine 
and have her see to it.” 

(To be continued.) 








THE ORISIS OF A LIFE. 


Ir was a little, homely brown house nestled under 
the lea of a great rock, about half-way down the 
mountain. 

The declivity was so very steep, the soil so very 
loose and inadhesive, and the abundant showers of 
summer, and the fierce winter storms had been so 
long tugging at it with such hearty good-will that it 
was a wonder how the little dwelling had ever main- 
tained its hold. Yet it clung there in spite of every- 
thing. 

It had grown mossy and brown in company with 
the huge boulders its neighbours, which were almost 
as large as itself, Robust vines springing from the 
earth clambered over and held it in a strong embrace; 
fragrant wild roses looked in at the windows; shy 
mountain flowers crept close up and starred the bit 
of turf around the door. 

And so the little plain house, at first an alien and 
interloper, was at last taken home by this rude nature, 
and grew at last as much a part of it as the lichened 
boulders; and whether the wintry winds howled or 
the summer thunders rolled, it smiled down from its 
eerie height in peace and security. 

The little path which led down the mountain side 
went zigzaging about, quadrupling its length before 
it had gone @ stone’s-throw from the dwelling, and 
down near the river it was only a narrow white 
ribbon, that, uncoiling more and more, at last dropped 
into the shining water. 

The river came singing from far up the country— 
now half-losing itself in a rocky mountain gorge, and 
now hiding in the emerald recesses of some stately 
forest, and at last opening out at the foot of the moun- 
tain into a burnished lake that was as if a colossal 
lapis lazuli had been dropped into the hollow, so blue 
it shone under the blue heaven. 

Here was the mill-dam with its white foamy fall, 
and here, too, were the furnaces and the forges, where 
the ponderous hammers thundered all day ; where the 
hot glowing fires, shining out at night, reddened the 
country far and wide ; where swarthy, weird-lco‘ing 
men drew out of the furnaces huge lumps of iron, 
flaming a white heat, and broke them into fragments 
that lay about upon the black fluor like mammoth 
fiery jewels. 

Here, earning bread for his wife and children, 
worked Patty Bradford's father—a great, powerful 
man, black, shaggy and good-natured, and altogether 
marvellously like the Newfoundland dog that warmed 
himself at the forge fires; and here too—though 
Patty would have got very red and uncomfortable 
at being obliged to confess it—worked Patty’s beau, 
David Gray ; a sober, steady-going fellow—smutty 
and black-browed six days in the week, but on the 
seventh fresh and clean and almost handsome, for 
the little bit of forehead which his dark hair fell 
over and shaded from the furnace fire, was as white 
as a girl’s, and the gray-blue eyes smiled pleasantly 
upon all the world. 

Then the alders and June berry bushes along the 
zigzag path might have heard him singing softly to 
himself as he climbed towards the homely brown 
house on the mountain side. 

It was a way he had—this of singing to himself; 
he sang as he worked, keeping time to the blows 
of the ponderous hammer—oftenest bits of sacred 
music, fragments from solemn anthems or stately 
old masses that he had picked up at church. 

And so one day, singing as he worked, he did not 
notice the clamour of voices breaking in upon the din 
of the shop till they were close at hand. A number 
of gentlemen had come in, the owner of the furnaces 
and some admiring satellites—men of ease and 
wealth all of them, white-handed and luxurious, who 
looked on with a certain languid curiosity flavoured 
with contempt. 





David flushed a little at hearing himself spoken of 
like a fine animal. 

“Look at that fellow’s brawny arms, Etheridge! 
There’s muscle for you. See him handle those huge 
blocks of iron as if they were toys !” 

“A very Vulcan,” replied Etheridge, in careless 
assent. 

There was a laugh in reply. 

“Do you know the old story is about to havea new 
rendering? Imagine little Patty Bradford—rose and 
lily in one—blossoming for this burly black fellow !” 

Etheridge turned around, lifting Lis eyebrows in 
genuine surprise. 

“ You don’t mean it?” he said. 

His friend nodded, smiling. 

Etheridge drew a long breath, ending in a low, 
soft whistle, and then, sitting down on a bench near, 
looked at David with curious intentness. 

David presently came round and stopped near him. 
Was it some strange effect of light and shade that 
made his face so luridly white? He kept his eyes 
upon Etheridge, not fartively, but with a certain bold 
self-confidence. The slight, elegant figure, so deli- 
cately and gracefully made, was a very disagreeable 
sight to him just now. 

“What is the fellow glowering at me so for?” 
thought Etheridge. But he said, aloud, for want of 
something better: “ Hard work, isn’t it, my man ?” 

“T never heard of any work that was easy,’’ an- 
swered David, eurlily. 

But Etheridge only laughed. 

“No, nor any play either. What do you think of 
that?” 

“Tam not so well able to judge as you, sir,” said 
David, in a curt tone. 

“No, I daresay not. But how would you like to 
try it? How would you like to exchange places 
with me for instance ?” : 

There was no premeditation in David’s quick 
glance of contempt, that swept him from head to foot, 
but Etheridge’s colour rose instantly. 

**T beg your pardon, sir, I am sure,” said David, 
with the quick instinct of politeness. 

“Oh, it’s no matter,” returned Etheridge, with a 
scornful laugh. “I daresay we don’t think any too 
well of each other, but that is of no consequence, since 
our ways do not cross.” 

Something in the tone and manner startled David 
Gray from his self-controlled composure. 

**T am not sure, sir, that they don’t cross,” he said, 
fiercely. “ Anyhow, you’d better not come in my 
path,” 

A smile curved Etheridge’s handsome lips, but there 
was a baleful light in his eyes, 

“ You are belligerent, my good fellow. Pray don’t 
make yourself absurd. And when next you see that 
ae Aas of yours, give my love to her, will 
you 

He tossed these words over his shoulder as he 
lounged away. A head was lifted up, and some sin- 
gular-looking eyes glared around. 

‘He is a handsome fellow but a wicked one,” said 
the creature. 

David walked arfund to the other side of the far- 
nace, muttering a ¢urse upon his beauty. He came 
back presently. 

‘Don’t thee lay it to heart, David,” said the wild 
eyes, and the haggard face softened. “I’m sure 
she’ll not give thee up for him.” 

David faced around impatiently. 

* Hold your tongue, will you?” 

The great hollow eyes opened wider—then in 
an instant a change passed over the face. There 
was @ gurgling sound—it might have been a sob in 
any one else—but the hollow eyes never ceased fol- 
lowing him. David came back in a moment. 

“TI didn’t mean to speak harsh to you,” he said, as 
ifashamed, “ Did I hurt youso much then ?” seeing 
the distress in her face. 

“Tt’s not that, David, not that alone.” 

“ What is it then ?” 

‘“* Everything !” 

“Poor girl!” His strong voice softened to ten- 
derness. “I’m sorry I said anything to hurt you. 
But,” recurring quickly to his ewn trouble, “it’s so 
hard, you see. After I have loved her all these 
years and years,” he went on, sitting down upon & 
heap of slag beside the girl, “to see her heart 
turned away from me in an hour, by that villain’s 
handsome face and smooth tongue; it breaks me 
down, Meg—it breaks me down,” he repeated, in a 
dry, husky tone. 

The woman was sitting up, showing now for what 
she was—misshapen and dwarfed. She was looking 
at him eagerly, her face made almost beautiful by 


pity. 

“Don’t lay it to heart, David, don’t. 'Tis only a 
freak—girls have ’em often—and she'll come back 
to you and love you true. Don’t I know?” smiling 
pitifully. 

“ But to think of him making sport of my darling 





—to think of him looking down at her with his 
handsome wicked black eyes, and her smiling back 
with her sweet blue ones, as innocent and pure as an 
angel’s, and he meaning nothing but his own 
amusement all the time, and to think of the heart- 
ache and shame that must come to her at last. Meg, 
I’m afraid there was murder in my heart to-day,” 
he said, suddenly, lowering his voice to a hoarse 
whisper. 

“ David Gray!” 

Her tone was full of pained surprise, but sho 
did not shrink from him ; she would not even if hig 
hands had been red with blood. In a miuute he 
looked up smiling. 

“ That doesn’t frighten you, Meg ?” 

“No,” she said, simply. “I know you better than 
you know yourself. You'd never harm any one, 
You! why the very dogs know how tender-hearted 
youare. David Gray, you can’t cheat me.”’ 

“Ay! but a man may be driven mad,” he said, 
gazing steadily into the red roaring mouth of the 
great furnace. He got up presently, 

“ You’d best go now, Meg.” 

The girl rose, seeking his face wistfully. 

You're coming, too?” 

“It’s odds if I do. I should be poor company, 
Meg. I’m not myself, I think.” 

“But you'll come to supper?” she pleaded. So 
much eagerness in her manner, such longing in her 
voice, that he glanced down at the little ugly shape 
in surprise, 

* Yes, l’ilcome. You'll not sleep else, I suppose. 
So now good-bye.” And stooping, he kissed her, 
never noticing what a rosy flush had overswept the 
worn face. 

He looked after her making her way along the 
river side with awkward steps; but the uncouth 
shape was not in his thoughts. Another daintier 
one had slipped into his mind, and poor Meg’s heart 
— have ached to-know how quickly she was dis- 

aced, 
¢ And so he stood with Jowering face, moodily think- 
ing, while the gray cloud that lay in the west rose 
higher and higher, masking the whole heavens. 
From under a rent in the cloud the sun shone out; it 
touched the mountain top with a rosy oo 3 it 
bathed the homely brown house in light it lay 
across the mill-pond changing it to blood, and it 
touched the black grimy shops by the water side, 
and the great piles of refuse stuff that lay along the 
river, and the smutty faces of the workmen pouring 
out to supper, the day’s work being done, and its 
subtle alchemy transmuted their ugliness to beauty. 

It shone too on a horseman ridiug swiftly past the 
forge, a handsome erect figure, the housings glittering 
in silver, the spurs clanking, the red sunlight glint- 
ing across the silken, gold-tinted beard. Like o 
knight of old stepping from the darkness of ages he 
shot out of the gathering gloom of the night; a mo- 
ment the furnace fires streaming out held him in the 
red effulgence, and then he melted away into the 
dusk like a dream. 

A man looking out from the shop started with an 
exclamation of surprise, while his stolid face lighted 
up with admiration. 

“You'd best look out for your sweetheart, David. 
That’s the sort of a man to win a girl’s heart.” 

David Gray turned away with a muttered oath. 
And so the red sun went down upon Victor Etheridge, 
gallant and handsome—upon David Gray, sore at 
heart and full of despairing anger—upon a little un- 
couth figure toiling painfally up the mountain, a 
torn shawl upon her shoulders, and poverty in- 
vesting her everywhere, And toiling painfully up 
the mountain, she came at last upon a spot where the 
rosy glow had not yet faded, upon a dainty figure 
that stood leaning upon a gate that shut in a minia- 
ture garden—a little figure with a head like a Greek 
statue, so small and graceful and so royally borne. 
She stood swinging one small slippered foot, a flush 
upon her cheek, a soft, low song upon her lips. 

The song ceased, and the flush faded to pallor 
when the deformed girl came in sight. The pretty 
girlish forehead was knit with an air of great vexa- 
tion. 

“Is that you, Meg ?” she said, at last. 

Meg stopped to catch a breath or two before she 
answered. 

“ Yes, Miss Patty, it is I.” 

“ Will you come in ?” said Patty. 

“No.” 

“1’ll ask my mother to come out then.” 

“ Tt is not your mother that I came to see.” 

Patty started and shut her red lips together with 

an angry air, . 
“T know what it is then,” she said, with a little 
wilful shake of the head. ‘You are come to vex me 
about David. Everybody is vexing me about David. 
Father and mother are dinning me all day long. I 
think I shall hate him presently.” 

How pretty she looked in her anger—little corru- 
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gations across the white low forehead, the round 
cheek glowing crimson, the rosebud lips compressed. 
Poor uncouth Meg looked at her with sorrowful 
admiration. 

Why one is born so beautiful that love comes to 
her as naturally as the rain seeks the earth, while 
another has not a single gift of beauty or grace, and 
must go lonely and loveless all her sorrowful days, 
is one of Heaven’s mysteries. But I think that for 
such as Meg the next world has compensations, and 
that beauty and grace and love are among the trea- 
sures laid up for them. 

Yet if Meg had any such dream as this, which was 
sometimes a comfort and a hope, it did not uphold her 
now. She gazed at Patty, a dumb sorrow in her 


eyes. 
fs Oh, Patty, child,” she said at last, “you don’t 
know what you are doing——” 

Patty interrupted her impatiently. 

“T don’t know what right you have to preach to 
me. You talk as if I was promised to David Gray, 
but Iam not. I don’t want to be poor all my days, 
and never be anything but a drudge. And I don’t 
know as I shall marry him at all—there!” 

And she stamped her little foot upon the ground 
with a desperate air, feeling indeed quite relieved 
now that she had defined her position, 

Meg stared at her quite incredulously, That Patty 
should think seriously of giving up David Gray she 
had never guessed. She would have been too happy 
to have served him all her life, counting herself richly 
paid by a gentle word, or a smile now and then. 
What then if his love had blessed her ? 

“Ob, Patty, you don’t mean it,” she said, at last. 

But Patty, looking away beyond her, following the 
mountain path with eager eyes, did not heed her, and 
Meg, turning, saw a dim shape approaching, heard 
the tramp of hoofs, and presently horse and rider 
came in full view. : 

Patty’s breath came quick and short, and her eyes 
glowed in the dusk like stars. It was plain enough 
that her foolish head was quite turned. 

He sprang to the ground in a moment, and, taking 
Patty in his arms, kissed her, never minding Meg, 
who stole off in the dusk, inexpressibly sad, thinking 
only of David. And so going on, her head drooping, 
she started presently to find her way barred by a 
stalwart figure, 

“Oh, David!” 

He took her hand kindly. 

“ Where have you been ?” he said, surprised. 

“ Tosee Patty. I had—an errand,” she stammered. 

- An errand! So have I,” said David, “ Good-bye, 
now.’ 

She threw herself in hie way, wild with fear. If 
David should go there now, and find that man there, 
what might happen? Only this afternoon he had 
said there was murder in his heart. 

“ David, don’t go,” she said. : 

“Not go! Why?” he asked, in surprise. 

She hesitated, inapt at dissimulation. 

“Because I want you. Mother’s ill at home, and 
—come home with me to-night, David!” 

There was such a tremulous, suppressed energy in 
her tones that it frightened him. 

“ Why, Meg, what is the matter ?” 

But she was sobbing with such vehemence and 
passion that she was as helpless as a child. He could 
not leave her now, and, turning, he led her back down 
the moun 

Coming at last to the door of the dwelling where 
they lived, she clung to him, trembling. 

“You won't go out again to-night, David, dear ? 
You'll please me just this once? I never asked any- 
thing of you before, did I?” 

Touched to the heart by her manner, thinking over 
her years of devotion, remembering when she was 
his only friend, before even his love for Patty was 
born, he could not deny her. 

“It’s a foolish whim,” he said, smiling, “but I'll 
promise. Now go in and go to bed. You'll be better 
for sleep.” 

And so Meg went to bed, but not to sleep. Her fit of 
crying over, she was possessed by an unnatural ex- 
citement, All her senses were preternaturally 
awake. She could hear her deaf old mother breathing 
fast and loud in the room below; she heard David 
&° up to his little chamber, heard his window thrown 
Open, and knew he was sitting there in the dark, 
straining his eyes to catch the flickering light in 
the window of the little brown house half-way up 
the mountain, watching the pale stars come out in 
the veiled sky, and thinking of Patty in doubt and 
jealous sorrow and torturing suspense, Meg thought 
how good he had always been to her, how thoughtful, 
how generous, from the time when, being children 
at school together, he defended her from the taunts 
and gibes of rude boys; how he had contentedly 
found his home in her mother’s house, putting up 

with deprivations and patiently bearing the old 
Woman's querulousness, because the little sum he 





paid went so far towards helping her; how, in a 
thousand ways, his kindness had sheltered her and 
made her rough way easier—just, Meg said to her- 
self, from the overflowing pity and tenderness of 
his great heart, and not because is was herself; and 
if she felt a bitter pang at the thought, it passed 
away quickly, for her love was humble and self- 
forgetting. 

And so, thinking of these things, and remember- 
ing Patty’s flush of pleasure at sight of the man 
Etheridge, knowing that it was all in vain toher in 
her foolish infatuation, the wild thought came to her 
that if she could see Etheridge himself, if she could 
show him what harm he was doing, he could not be 
indifferent to her. _ 

She started up as this purpose grew distinct and 
defined in her mind and went to the window. A 
light was still burning in the cottage. Meg threw 
on a shawl hastily and slipped out into the night. 
The clouds that had overcast the sky were sweeping 
away before the mist, and in the east the moon 
shone redly. it climbed higher and higher, and 
soon the grimy shops, the bridge over the river, and 
the broad bosom of the mill-pond began to shine in 
its light. Her way was plain now, and she followed 
the little zigzag path, winding in and out and out of 
alder copses, starting now and then as a bush stirred, 
or some inarticulate sound came from the forest 
a little way off. Still up and up, till shecame to a 
broad plateau swept by the rising wind, and 
bright in the clear glow of the moonlight. Here she 
stopped to wait, drawing her shawl about her and 
shivering a little; listening intently, sometimes 
half-frightened, thinking of herself all alone in the 
lonely night, the spectral trees standing about, 
stately and solemn and looking like ghosts in the 
weird white light; all the country below her, all the 
village houses shut up and fast asleep, no sound 
save the inarticulate murmur of the forest or the 
hoarse bay of some watchdog dreaming of robbers. 
So still and ghastly, with all the word asleep! 
Yet not all, for now as she listened, every sense 
strained to its utmost, she heard a heavy step 
descending the mountain path. Was it Etheridge ? 
She hastily slipped aside, around an angle of the 
great boulder and there watched eagerly, Hoe 
was in plain sight—-a heavy, slouching figure, that 
carried itself with a drooping, guilty air—a face 
which the moonbeams lit up luridly. He came on, 
his head dropped, his eyes on the ground, muttering 
hoarsely to himself. 

Meg held her breath as he passed, disappearing at 
last in a thicket that edged the path below. Who 
could it be ? 

Meg knew every one in the village. This was a 
stranger What had been his business up above? 
Was he out with any fell purpose? 

She grew alarmed, having all sorts of strange fan- 
cies, imagining all sorts of possible tragedies, and 
growing finally almost numb with fearand cold. But 
she never thought of deserting her post. 

Little Patty came out to see Victor Etheridge off. 
Some small remorse had troubled her at times during 
the evening, but now, as she flushed rosily under his 
good-night caress, and saw him mount his horse so 
knightly and so handsome, she forgot everything but 
him. 

Going back, and running upstairs to her own room, 
she stood a moment, taking the wilted roses from 
her hair, and thinking how she could ever have loved 
David Gray. 

While she stood so, half dreaming, she started at 
what seemed a wild shriek breaking on the still night 
air. She listened a moment, and smiled to herself at 
her causeless alarm, thinking that it was only the 
hooting of an owl in the forest. 

Victor Etheridge rode away, looking back a few 

s off, and seeing the pretty figure standing 
motionless in the moonlight—seeing it, all unawares, 
for the last time. 

He went away very complacent and self-satisfied. 
Love-making was a very pleasant pastime to amuse 
an idle hour ; it was very pleasant to thwart and irri- 
tate the man who had insulted him. What would 
come of it he scarcely thought or much cared, 

Riding along and coming to a broad open space 
that overlooked the country for miles around, where 
the path broadened and lay white in the moonlight, 
something dark appeared in the way, almost under 
his horse’s feet—something that flung up its arms 
and uttered a weak cry. 

“What have we here?” he said, pulling the rein 
quickly. 

She came up nearer. “ I want to speak to you, Mr. 
Eltheridge!’’ 

“To speak tome? Whoare you? Oh, I see— 
you are David Gray’s sweetheart, aren’t you ?” 

She shrank back as if the words hurt her, but fal- 
tered out: 

“Oh, sir, you kuow who is his sweetheart—you 
know!” 





‘**That was what you wanted to say to me, was it? 
You must excuse me. Come, Hero!” 

He touched the horse with his whip. 

“Oh, stay, sir, for only one moment!” she a 
clinging to the bridle, in her fear lest he should e 
cape her, The horse began to prance and rear, 

“Get out of the way!” he shouted. “ Stand aside, 
or I won’t answer for the consequences.” 

“Only a moment! Stop for yorr own sake! I 
am afraid——” 

But even while the words ¥vre on her lips he 
struck the horse a harsh blow that made him plunge 
forward, trampling her down with his cruel feet. 

She gave no cry, but after a moment lifted herself 
up, dazed, not knowing what had happened. But 
she could not rise, she was so deathly faint. 

Victor Etheridge rode on. He had been made 
fiercely angry by her interference, but he was not 
yet so hardened as to think of what he had done alto- 
gether calmly. 

* T’ll go back and see if she is hurt,’’he thought. 
“Tt’s her own fault if she is. But—what is this? 
No woman now, but—the fiend!” 

The man in the slouched hat and shabby dress 
came up to his side, and gave a short, coarse laugh, 

‘* Not exactly, but one of his obedient courtiers,” 
he said. 

‘‘ Where, in the name of Heaven! did you come 
from ?” said Etheridge, in a startled tone. 

‘From prowling up and down in the earth, like 
my distinguished but unfortunate master.” 

“T daresay,” said Etheridge, grimly. ‘“ But what 
sent you here ?”” 

“Friendship, my dear Vic; an unconquerable 
longing to taste the delights of your society,” said 
the man, composedly. 

“Confound you!” muttered Etheridge. 

“What did you say? It strikes me that your 
welcome is rather cool. But it’s no matter. Friend- 
ship like ours overlooks trifles.”’ 

theridge set his teeth together, 

“See here, Dick,” he said, irefully, ‘‘ we had better 
part company at once. Andif you put yourself in 
my way in town, don’t know you ; remember that.” 

The man stepped quietly up and seized the horse 
by the bridle. 

“Not so fast, Mr. Victor,” he said. “If you are 
forgetful of the obligations of friendship, I must 
remind you of certain little transactions in which I 
took all the risk and blame, and you appropriated 
all the profits. NowImay as well confess to you 
that I am entirely out of money, and you've 
got to divide with me, or I'll publish you to the 
world.” 

“ Doif you like,” said Etheridge, fiercely. ‘The 
transactions you speak of were perfectly honourable 
business operations.” 

“ Being successful, they passed for that, but if 
they had failed you would have seen the inside of 
& prison,” said the man, quietly. 

“Confound you! Let me go!” said Etheridge, 
striking madly at the horse, 

The animal started for a great leap, but the strong 
hand that held him forced him back upon his 
haunches, crowding him to the very brink of a cliff 
hear: fell sheer off from the mountain hundreds of 

ect. 

“Dick! Are you mad ?” shouted Etheridge, white 
with alarm, 

“Mad? No. I was mad,I think, when I suf. 
fered you to make me your tool, but not now. Now 
swear that you will help me out of my trouble, or 
I'll force your horse over the cliff.” 

For answer there was a flash of something bright 
in Etheridge’s hand—a sharp click—but too late. 

As the pistol-shot crashed through the air the 
horse rose upon its hind feet, and with a groan like 
a human being in agony, toppled over the face of a 
jutting rock. 

What wonder that Patty Bradford, taking the 
wilted roses from her hair, heard the terrible shriek 
that followed ; that Meg, sitting upon the ground and 
catching sounds of the quarrel, heard it through all 
her bewilderment and pain ? 

An awful silence ensued. Meg never knew how 
long she sat there in the dreadful solitude. When 
she arose her garments and hair were drenching with 
dew, and the gray dawn was beginning to break in 
the east. 

She dragged herself down the mountain, stopping 
once where the path wound close by the precipice, 
and looking over the edge with trembling horror. 

When in the chill. and grayness of the autumn 
morning David Gray opened the house dvor, there 
lay a form upon the step. 

He stooped to examine it, wonderingly. 

“Meg! Great Heaven! is it Meg?” he said, with 
white lips. 

The sun got higher and higher and soon it was 
mid-forenoon. But the forges were still, the furnaces 
were yawning black caverns. There was ro hom of 
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busy life in the streets, but men stood in little knots, 
and talked of the terrible tragedy of last night. 

David Gray had not been out of doors. His 
thoughts are centered in the pale girl that lies on 
the poor pallet before him, who calls his name in ber 
delirium, and clings to his hand and will not let him 
go. And standing thus, his soul absorbed in pity, he 
did not notice any one in the room, till eome one taps 
him on the shoulder and says, as quietly as if he bade 
him good morning : 

“David Gray, it is my duty to arrest you for the 
murder of Victor Etheridge.” 

Days and weeks have passed away—how many 
David does not know; but when, he was first shut 
up in that dungeon, the autumn leaves were rustling 
in the pathways and in sunny sheltered spots the 
grass was yet green; now the ground is white with 
the winter’s snow. Stupified and silent, he lay there, 
awaiting his trial. He felt himself in a dream, 

Sometimes people came into the gaol; he could 
hear the hum of their voices in the corridors. Then 
the gaoler would pause before his door and say,“ This 
man is here charged with murder.” Then faces 
would appear, looking at him through the grating, 
stupid faces, curious faces, frightened faces, pitying 
face; but never the one he longed for, never one 
that he knew. 

Then, while they looked, the keeper would tell 
over the story. How the man was found lying dead, 
by the side of his dead horse, his pockets rifled, his 
revolver empty ; how there were marks of a terrible 
struggle before horse and rider went over the cliffs ; 
how footmarks were found which exactly fitted this 
man’s shoes; how he had been heard to curse the 
victim, and was known to have a grudge agaiust him 
on account of a pretty, coquettish girl, with whom 
both were in love. 

David heard the story so often that he learned it by 
heart. He knew when the “Ohs! and ahs! and oh, 
how dreadfuls!” came in; just where the uplifted 
eyebrows and upraised hands illustrated the text. It 
began to be a bore at last, and David grew impatient 
and wondered why such an ado was made, for he had 
lost all realizing sense of what had happened. They 
asked him if he wanted to see any one, and he only 
answered “ Patty !” 

So one day some one came—not Patty, but a 
lawyer, a sharp, sagacious man, who by degrees got 
at all he wanted to know. The lawyer’s hard, busi- 
ness face was a little softer when he went out. 

“You'd better let the girl go in the next time she 
comes,” he said to the gaoler. “She will rouse him 
from his lethargy if anything can.” 

“There never was a tenderer-hearted fellow than 
he,” burst out the gaoler, drawing his sleeve across 
his eyes. “ You don’t believe he be guilty, sir ?” 

“'Tisn’t what I believe ; but what I can make a 
jury believe,” said the lawyer, going away hastily. 

One day soon after the dungeon door was flung 
open wide enough to admit a girl who came in, who 
after standing for a moment and looking around 
timidly, sprang forward with a great cry and nestled 
in David Gray’s arms. 

“Oh, David, David!” she sobbed. ‘“ Can you ever 
forgive me for bringing all this trouble upon you? 
Ah, how wicked I have been!” 

David doesn’t quite understand what it means, but 
be folds the little creature in his arms and kisses 
her over and over again, and at last cries over her, 
strong man that he is. 

And now the stupor that had chained him is 
broken up, and by the time the trial comes on he is 
his own brave self again, ready in his innocence to 
breast the world, Yet his counsel tell him that there 
is scarcely any hope for him. The alibi he attempts 
to prove is ill-supported, and Meg is yet wild with 
the fever, So he goes into court almost hopeless, 
but as courageous as any martyr of old. 

The court is packed; a swaying sea of faces 
tosses before him. The twelve men who are to 
determine his fate watch him keenly. The advo- 
cates whisper together and compare notes. The 
witnesses are called and sworn, and very soon he 
can see thatit is going against him. But he looks 
over at Patty, who sits opposite him, andis crying 
with all her might, and smiles to reassure her. He 
knows now that Patty loves him; he has no longer 
any jealousy of the man dead and gone; over and 
over again she has deplored her folly—over and 
over again begged him to forgive, 

He has done so, freely aud fully; but of late he 
has thought a good deal, learned more of himself 
than years of common experience could have taught 
him; and now his heart yearns for Meg. Once or 
twice he has dimly wondered what his life would 
have been if he had loved her. And now there isa 
stir in the crowded room and she is here; Meg is here. 

David looks over at the white, fever-worn, beauti- 
ful face—it was beautiful now, and would have been 
80 long ago had not life been so cruel—and their eyes 
met, Hers lit up gloriously, and thus inspired she 


begins her story. You can hear your own heart 
beat in the court, it is so still. By-and-bye David 
finds himself crying—he does not know why—but 
the people around him are crying too. 

Presently there is a little pause. The jury are 
gone out, and the people hold their breath in sus- 
pense. They do not wait long, for before one knows 
it the air resounds with shouts, and all the faces 
around are wet with happy tears. They tell him he 
is released, and straightway he asks to go to Meg. 

She lies there waiting for him—dying, they say ; 
but who would guess it, her voice so clear and 
strong, her eyes so bright, her whole face so full of 
rapture? Content to die, she says, now that he is 
free—putting him first, forgetting herself, as always. 
And so, while Patty and the rest wait outside, he 
drops upon his knees by the bed, saying : 

“My love, my darling, how blind, ab, how blind 
I have been!” 

But even while he held her fast, her face against 
his, her eyes longingly seeking his own, the great 
true soul slipped away into the unknown, far, far 
beyond his ken. Too late now for the love which 
would have been dearer to her than heaven; no use 
to waste upon the dead fond kisses, tender words, 
that would have made the poor barren life a dream 
of bliss. 

Patty came in by-and-bye and drew him away, 
her pretty childish face pale and still with awe. 

Months after, she flitted about the little brown 
house, metamorphosed now into a very dwelling for 
a fairy; for David is one of the owners of all the 
furnaces and forges to-day, and Patty’s dreams of 
being a lady-are likely to come true. She is dressed 
in bridal white, and there are roses in her hair, and 
she is humming a song to herself. 

David sits outside in the porch, quiet and thought- 
ful. This is one of the days when Meg used to 
think it a joy to live—the earth green, the sky 
bright and clear as amber, and all the air full of a 
peaceful, sunshivy stillness. On such a day as this, 
he seems sometimes to hear a soft rustle of wings 
around him, to catch a glimpse of a glorified face, to 
feel the sweep of celestial garments. Patty comes 
out, and the vision fades.away, and there is nothing 
but the dark shops on the edge of the river below, 
and the mill-pond lying like a jewel in the hollow. 

A. M. H. 





TOO GOOD A JUKE: 

Ir rained—hopelessly. The clouds came down in 
sheets and sluices, Monsieur de H——, an elegant 
“of the first water,” found this second water too 
wet for him. He -was islanded under another man’s 
portico, and not a public vehicle near, Suddenly 
round the corner comes a plain citizen, housed under 
a protecting canopy of blue cotton and whalebone ; 
but under this enviable umbrella walking alone. A 
thought seizes Monsieur de H . He rushes to 
the citizen’s side, and seizing him affectionately by 
the arm, commences the eager narration of a touch- 
ing train of events. Not giving his astonished lis- 
tener time to respond, he hurries him along, sharing 
his umbrella, of course, as he goes, and clinging 
closely to-his side, and vociferating the confidential 
communications till they arrive at the boulevard. 

He stops ata café, and then, for the first time 
apparently, takes a surprised look at the face of his 
umbrella lender. Overwhelming apologies. — had 
wholly mistaken the person—thought it-was his most 
intimate friend—begs ten thousand pardons—and 
dodges into the inside of a coffee-house. But the 
fun was to be in the telling of the story. Toa con- 
vulsed circle of delighted fellow-dandies Monsieur 
de H—— was telling of his adventure, when, by 
chance, placivg his hand upon his heart, he missed 
the usual protuberance in his vest pocket. The 
valuable gold watch was gone. In his close cling- 
ing to the apparently plain citizen the gay joker had 
hugged a pickpocket, and “consequence was” sub- 
sequently not fond of this joke, 








Various Tatents Neepep.—There is a strong 
disposition in men of opposite minds to despise 
each other. A grave man cannot conceive what is 
the use of a wit in society; a person who takes a 
strong, common-sense view of a subject is for push- 
ing out by the head and shoulders an ingenious 
theorist who catches at the lightest and faintest 
analogies; and another man, who scents the ridi- 
culous from afar, will hold no converse with him 
who tastes exquisitely the feelings of the heart, and 
is alive to nothing else, whereas talent is talent, and 
mind is mind, in all its branches. Wit gives to life 
one of its best flavours ; common-sense leads to im- 
mediate action, and gives to society its motion ; large 
and comprehensive views, its annual rotation ; ridi- 
cule chastises folly and impndence, and keeps them 
in their proper sphere; subtlety seizes hold of the 
fine threads of truth; analogy darts away to the 








most sublime discoveries; feeling paints all the ex- 





—e 


quisite passion of a man’s soul, and rewards him by 
a thousand inward visitations for the sorrows that 
come from without. Heaven made it all good. We 
must despise no sort of talent—they all improve, 
exalt and gladden life. 





OPEN WINDOWS AT NIGHT. 

Very much has been written on this subject, and 
written unwisely ; the facts are that whoever sleeps 
uncomfortably cool will get ill, To put a window 
quite high when the mercury is at zero is an ab- 
surdity. The cooler a sleeping apartment is the 
more unhealthy does it become, because cold con- 
denses the carbonic acid formed by the breathing of 
the sleeper. It settles near the door, and is re. 
breathed, and if in a very condensed form he will 
die before the morning. Hence we must be governed 
by circumstances; the first thing is, you must be 
comfortably warm during your sleep, otherwise you 
are not refreshed, and inflammation of the lungs may 
be engendered and life destroyed within a few days. 
An open fireplace is sufficient for ordinary purposes 
in cold weather. When the windows are opened, it 
is well to have them down at the top two or three 
inches, and up at the bottom for the same space. 

In miasmatic localities—and these are by rivers, 
ponds, marshes, fens and the like—it is most import- 
ant, from the first of August until several severe 
frosts have been noticed, to sleep with all the win- 
dows closed, because the cool air of sunset causes the 
condensation of the poisonous emanations which 
were caused by the heat of the noonday sun to rise 
far above the earth; this condensation make the 
air “ heavy ” at sunset, made heavy by the greater 
solidification of the emanations by cold; and resting 
on the surface of the earth in their more concen- 
trated and malignant form, they are breathed into the 
lungs, and swallowed into the stomach, corrupting 
and poisoning the blood with great rapidity. 


By daylight, these condensations are made so com- _ 


pact by the protracted coolness of the night that 
they are too near the surface of the earth to be 
breathed into the system; but as the sun begins to 
ascend these heavy condensations, or miasmas, be- 
gin to rise again to the height of several feet above 
the ground, and are freely taken into the system 
by every breath. Hence the honrs of sun- 
rise and sunset are the most unhealthful of all the 
hours of the twenty-four in the localities named ; and 
noontide, when the sun is hottest, isthe most healthy 
portion of the day, because the miasma is so much 
rarified that it ascends rapidly to the upper regions. 








THE 
SWEET SISTERS OF INCHVARRA; 


oR, 
THE VAMPIRE OF THE GUILLAMORES. 


——_>—_— 
CHAPTER XXV. 

ZOLANDE held the poor child tightly to her bosom 
until the fit had passed. 

Then she locked the door, and with tender zeal 
bathed her cramped limbs in warm water, clothed 
her warmly, made her lie down on the rickety sofa 
well covered up, procured for her some hot tea and 
a slice of home-made bread—which poor hungry 
little Aileen never thought of refusing, seeing that 
it was given her by hands which she knew were faith- 
ful—and then sat by her, and with her hand fast 
clasped in hers, soothed her to sleep—the sleep of 
utter exhaustion, grief and bewilderment. 

She had meanwhile explained that Rochester had 
arrived at the lighthouse on the evening succeeding 
her escape with Captain Sherrard, in a towering 
passion; that he had informed the lighthouse 
keeper his wife had eloped in the troop-ship ‘“‘ Wal- 
lachian,” and that he was bound to intercept the 
pair by going direct to Liverpool, taking the mail 
stcamer which was about to start. 

This plan he had carried out with singular success, 
taking with him four male servants and herself— 
Zolande—in his suite, and they had been waiting 
the arrival of the troop-ship for three days, during 
which time Rochester had arranged all his plans for 
obtaining possession of his so-called wife and dis- 
posing of her safely until the next homeward-bound 
mail steamer should arrive. 

He had expected to have to fight Sherrard, and 
for that purpose had encountered the runaway pair 
in a place were they would not be very liable to in- 
terruption. 

Aileen sadly wept as she told Zolande how her 
own vacillating folly had caused her lover to cast 
her off without one attempt to protect her from her 
pursuet. 

Many hours passed before Aileen was awakened 
by a convulsive pressure of her hand. She opened 
her ayes to find the room in darkness, Zolande sit- 
ting by her side and the sound of footsteps in the 


room. 
‘* Ts she asleep ?”” whispered Rochester. 
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“ Yes.” answered Zolande, “but master must be 
careful lest she wakes.” 

“ You may go,” said Rochester. 

Iuvoluntarily Zolande’s dress was clutched by the 
supposed sleeper. , : 

Yolande’s quiet hand crept into hers and slipped 
into it something cold and sharp-a tiny stiletto. 

The girl’s blood ran chilly in her veins and her 
heart rose in muffled throbs to her throat, but she 
let go of her friend’s dress and Zolande glided out. 

The would-be husband came to the side of the 
couch, seated himself in Zolande’s chair, and for a 
time moved not. 


Aileen’s face was towards him; she could dimly 


through her half-closed eyelids the oval of 
his face as it bent near hers, his beat fluttering 


with excitement. 

He slowly put his arm over the thead of the little 
horsehair sofa, and resting his @beck on his hand 
seemed to watch her, while thevbernified girl strove 
to gather all her energies, ail shor courage, her 
strength, and in her heart of sheart.an-unatterable 
prayer aaa up to Heaven togmuard her. 

At | 


Reohester 
to touch her eheek softly, camsasingly. 


That roused -the ~ in ‘her, ;and 
honest womamthereis | ; 


With ¢ shrillweream 


qmeasnreless intignation 
she sprang half wap end threw the caressing band | 
Vie seized herimiitis arms and bent down to press |. 


an imperious kisswapen her lips. , 

“Take care!” shrivked piomstengs ling oSee 
herself with a strength that d him. “I 
don’t want to hurt you, villain @hongh yon .are. 
Take rae a said 

He laughed softly, muttering: 

“Itis strength against strength, is it? Then 1 
must teach my wife which is the stranger.” 

He crushed down the hand which: aadlyfought 
him off, and strove again to kiss her—strewe but 
fora moment, fora sharp pain in his side-capaed 
him to start back with an exclamation.of/herrer. 

Aileen bounded to the door with,a tingling é 

It was burst open from without. and Zolande ap- 
peared, a lamp in her hands, her dark eyes afire. 

She glanced at Rochester leaning over the end of 
the sofa with his hand pressed to his side, from 
which crimson blood was oozing—at Aileen, white, 
convulsed and horror-smitten, holding the stiletto, 
upon whose bright surface the same crimson stain 
was discernible, in an unconscious grasp, and a 
swift, fierce smile of vengeance crossed the Spanish 
Moor’s resolute lips. 

“My servant,” said Rochester, faintly; “and 
take—take care of my wife.” 

His eyes were closing—he was well nigh un- 
conscious, 

Zolande stepped back a pace out of sight and 
beckoned Aileen into the corridor. 

She staggered after her, blind with dismay. 

“Ts he—is he dying ?” whispered she. 

_ Zolande took the stiletto-out of her hand and hid 
it in her own bosom. Then she drew the girl into 
a small bed-room, evidently assigned to her own 
use, and drawing her close, kissed her with strange 
passion. 

“You have done bravely, my senorita,” muttered 
she. ‘‘ You are soft asa dove and dauntless as the 
eagle. If you have killed him there is one villain 
the less, and it is well. But you must fly.” 

“Save him! save the villain!” exclaimed Aileen, 
bursting into tears, “ Oh, it will kill me to be a 
murderess.” 

“Ralph! Ralph!” called the feeble voice of 
Rochester. 

“Hist! he is recovering,” ejaculated Zolande, 
sternly. “Now is the moment for the senorita’s 
escape. Should his servants be aroused the chance 
would be over. Fly, little one; the front door is un- 
locked, the night is dark. Keep on the public road, 
leaving the house on your right hand as you go; if 
you hear a carriage behind you or meet suspicious 
persons, hide in the wilds which lie along your way ; 
valk until you reach the city, and then get a cab 
end seek your friend at the hotel. Can you walk 
ten miles in three hours, my child ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” answered Aileen, remembering her 
ae with Vara. “I shall run every 
step. 


“Here is money for your fare, and this cloak and 
hat will ward off curiosity.” 

Zolande as she spoke was fastening a thick, dark 
cloak about the young girl, and putting on her head 
o little hat, which surely must have been ravished 
ems sacred keepings of the daughter of the 
r Thrusting a well-filled purse into Aileen’s pocket, 
she took her once more in her arms, kissed her 
wildly on each cheek, then pushed her towards the 
Stairs, whispering through a stream of hot tears: 
life pation, senorita, thou star of poor Zolande’s dark 


A moment the young girl clung to her, then fled 
: the y g to her, then fle 
with trembling limbs down the harshly creaking 


wooden stairs through the unlocked door, and out 
into the dewy darkness. 

Turning at the corner of the big whitewashed 
coachhouse to look back at the house she had left, 
she saw lights hurrying past every window, and a 
lantern shining in the open doorway. She ran like 
a hare from the place. 

The road was quite solitary, save forthe shadowy 
animals which every now and again would dart 
across her path, causing her tostart back filled with 
nervous terrors ; and sometimes:the harsh croak of 
a late frog would sound fromthe pool at her side, 
or the mocking shriek of a night-bird would strike 
her ear, causing the pulses of jher heart to beat 
faster, and her breath to come in frightened gasps. 

At long intervals she passed white farmhouses, 
whose inmates were fast asleep behind the 


ztony path the farm dogs would rush out on her from 
their ambush, howling in such blatant wrath ‘that 
she would almost scream with fear. 4 
The bark of these animals, however, she soon dis- 
eovered to be worse than their bite. They ware prone 
to drep hostilities as soon as theythad come within 
kicking distance, and to sniff at footateps with 
a goolenaeml euriosity, which spoke well for the 
eaviy-going hours @f the good colonists of that part 


nntil she-was quite spent. 
Phe saw with alarm - only small part of the 
way, probably not more than -two miles, had been 
sufficient to exhaust her. Her limbs were full of 
pains, her old elasticity, whichased tocarry herover 
rocks andrough crags ey her siater’s side for half 
a@day ‘togcther, was . Whe ’s fierce excite- 
wmentand the long drive in wet hes had worn 


her out. 

The Srilliant hopes of ing « 

at the hotel and threwing 

tion began to fade away. The mail ‘bo 

leave that day at twelve o'clock, and he svonid 

with her. Ailcon denew that it must.be 

might now,@nd she had no strength to k the re- 
maining distance. 

She wantered.on perhaps an hour longer, her fect 
failing her at every step, then she crept into a jungle 
of underbrush, sank upon the moss, and fell in spite 
of herself into a fitful sleep. 

She was awakened by the sound of carriage 
wheels. She sprang up, and looked anxiously round 
her. The gloom was gone; a pale vapour was 
creeping along the road ; dawn was approaching. 

The carriage was slowly coming up from the 
direction of the city. 

A sudden resolution came to Aileen. 

Here was some farmer returning perhaps from 
market. She had a large sum of money in her 
pocket. She would offer him a handsome fare to 
turn his vehicle and take her to the city so that she 
might reach the hotel in time to find Sherrard. 

She went into the middle of the road. 

The shadows from the trees were so thick that 
the carriage, a light one, would have passed her 
but for her voice calling out. 

The driver drew his horse almost on its haunches 
and bent down to see her. 

“Oh, please be good enough to turn your horse 
and take me to the city,” cried Aileen. “I must 
reach it this morning, and I am not able to walk 
any farther. Iwill pay you well if you will assist 
me.”? 

“ Jump in,” said the man, laconically. 

He helped her up to the empty seat by his side, 
strapped the leather apron over her lap, and sent his 
horse spanking onward. 

“To the city,” cried Aileen, putting her hand on 
his arm, while a score of dark misgivings began to 
assail her. 

‘“T must obey master’s orders,” responded the 
man firmly. “He ordered me carry you 
back, and I’ve been looking for you. Can’t think 
how I passed you.” 

She looked wildly into his face and recognized 
one of the men who had been with Rochester in the 
carriage. 

Unfortunate girl! 

All spirit left her; she sank back stunned with 
disappointment and awaited her fate. 

The horse was covered with foam, and evidently 
much blown, but in a very short space of time they 
were back at the country inn, now bathed in the 
rose-scarlet light of sunrise, and Aileen was imme- 
diately led into the presence of herwould-be husband. 

He was lying on the sofa, very pale, evidently suf- 
fering, but not at all broken of his purpose. 

As his eyes fell on Ailcen’s disordered figure, a 
smile of fierce triamph lit up his wan features, but 
he said nothing. 

Zolande was in attendance. One moment the 
eyes of the two women met—sorrow on the one side, 
sympathy on the other. Then the Spanish woman 
arose, and said, coldly: 

‘* Madame has caused her husband much anxiety. 
Madame is unworthy of the destiny of being the 
senor’s wife. See!” 


» 
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She waved her hand with a singular mixture of 
compassion and disdain towards the couch. The 
acting was superb. ‘To Rochester seemed the com- 
passion, to Aileen the scorn—while the reverse was 
the case. 

“Tam not that man’s wife, Zolande,” observed 
Aileen, as coldly, in return; “nor has he any right 
to order my movements, I demand to be taken from 
his presence.” 

‘** Your mistress requires rest,” faltered Rochester, 
feebly, while his faint eyes regarded her with ad- 
miration. ‘‘Take her to the best chamber the 
house affords.” 

Zolande conducted the young girl intoa small 
bed-chamber near by, and without a word made ges- 
tures for her to take all the rest she could; then, 
locking the door, she took the key into her own pos- 


awindows ; bat at the sound of her light foot on the | #ea#0 


m. 
So the exhausted girl flung herself down and 
seonsank into the deep sleep of exhaustion. 

Shewas awakened by Zolande. 

‘“‘Isthe ‘ Princess,’ gone ?” ejaculated poor Aileen, 
starting up out of her dreams. 

Zolande put her finger on her lip, and with a 
meaning glance at the thin board partition which 
se the bedroom from the parlour, said, in 
her usnal.oold voice : 

“Itae mine o'clock, madame, and my master 
thinks himeelf strong-enough to journey back to tho 
city invime to embark for England at noon.” 

“What?” muttered Aileen, joy lighting up every 
icant ther face. “Ifeared I had frustrated that 
plan. 

“Mademe will:hasten her toilet and breakfast,” 
contiuued her friend, laying a thick blue travelling- 
dress on ‘the bed; “and be so considerate of the 
sonor’s health as toavoid-exciting him by opposi- 


}:tion.” 


She notided signifieantly to enforce her words, and 
ithdrew 


wi > 
he @hort time, Aileen, in much improved 

i 6! the parlour. 

4 chad passed the nightin his clothes, 
lying-ontthe sofa. He was very haggard, but an ex- 
pression of uneasy pleasure overspread his face as 
he saw Aileen. 

The table was spread for breakfast, and only 
Ralph, the valet, was in attendance. Mr. Roches- 
ter’s toilet had been fastidiously attended to, and 
the sofa moved up near the table. He certainly 

ooked excessively handsome in his present rather 
damaged condition. 

‘Good morning, my wife! ”’ said he, watching her 
critically as she stood near the window. 

She gave him a distinct but haughty salutation, 
though the scorning carriage of her small head re- 
pudiated the term of relationship. 

He flushed and smiled in involuntary delight at 
her beauty and spirit; then he said, respectfully : 

“T think I could eat a little if you would deign to 
pour out a cup of tea for me, madame.” 

Aileen hesitated; then remembering Zolande’s 
warning, sat down at the teaboard, and poured out 
a cup of tea and gave it to the valet to convey to 
his master, who was scarcely an arm’s-length dis- 
tant. 

Rochester stayed the obedient servant with a 
motion. 

* Pardon, my dear, but I would prefer it from 
your hand,” said he, with the perfection of quiet, 
good-breeding in his air. 

Aileen flashed her blue eyes at him, while her 
colour rose. 

“ Sir,” said she, hurriedly, “you will never re- 
ceive any other favour from my hand than what you 
received last night.” 

Rochester raised himself with apparent difficulty, 
and, taking gentle possession of the hand which had 
wounded him, kissed it. 

“How dare you?” Aileen flung from between 
her teeth, and she wiped her trembling hand with 
her handkerchief. 

“ That is howl return the said favour,” answered 
Rochester. 

‘The gentleness and patience of manner he had 
chosen to assume was hard for a generous nature to 
withstand. 

Aileen’s heart gave a turn, and compunction 
seized her. She lifted up the cup, and, with averted 
face, hastily set it before him. 

The concession was very small, but it was a con- 
cession, and Rochester’s face shone, though he had 
the exquisite tact to say nothing. 

In silence the breakfast was eaten by the hus- 
band and wife so strangely wed. Aileen had time 
to see how acutely Rochester suffered—how gentle 
he was towards her in spite of it, and how deeply 
he admired her. 

Aileen was a woman, and a tender-hearted one. 
She pitied him and began to wish she might dare to 
show her pity without the danger of being misun- 
derstood. 

Immediately after breakfast the same carriage 





which had driven them out appeared before the 
door. 
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The attendants seemed to have everything in 
readiness. 

From the window Aileen could see the boxes 
being strapped on behind, and a couch of pillows 
and cushions being constructed inside. 

The valet attended to his master, while Zolande 
waited upon Aileen. 

“He taxed me with your escape,” whispered the 
Spanish woman, anxiously ; “‘ and he eaid I should 
be turned adrift did I fail him again. My senorita, 
I am trifling with my own destiny when thus I be- 
friend you.” 

** Why should you do it then ?” returned Aileen, 
somewhat coldly. 

“ Ah, little one, you have found the way to poor 
Zolande’s heart,” answered the woman, witha tender 
grace wholly her own; “ and though you have been 
made the mistress—I the slave of the man I once 
loved—I cannot be false to the white dove. If he 
harms thee, much as I loved him—love him now— 
he dies.” 

Aileen marked that wild gleam of the lustrous eye 
and trembled. But she could not forbear drawing 
down the Spanish Moor’s stately head, and pressing 
her red and innocent lips upon her cold cheek, and 
Zolaude too trembled and wept at the caress. 

That was the last of their conversation. Rochester 
was already in the carriage when Ralph, the valet, 
was sent to hurry madame’s movements. 

In five minutes they had started on their journey 
of ten miles. 

Rochester had another fine chance, of which he 
was careful to avail himself, for enlisting the re- 
morse and pity of his fair foe on his behalf. 

Though certainly suffering keenly during the 
rough and hasty drive over the stony roads, no ex- 
clamation of pain, or even discomfort, crossed his 
lips, and Aileen was an uneasy witness of all this 
pain and heroism. Nay, so far was he from in- 
truding his illness upon her that he sprang up 
several times from his reclining position to adjust 
the blind to her liking or to open the window. 

On one occasion he sank back again so deadly 
pale that she was glad to fan him, and in her turn 
administer to his comfort. 

Before admiring his self-denial, we must honestly 
confess that he schemed for this last result; and so 
intense was the egotism of the man that he imagined 
her affections half-won when compassion urged her 
thus to care for him. 

At half-past eleven the carriage crossed the 
harbour in the ferry-boat, dashed up the tortuous 
and blockaded street which led to the wharf at 
which the mail steamer lay, and stopped in the 
midst of a crowded area, where passengers and their 
friends were hastily bustling about. 
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[AN INSULT AVENGED.] 


It was ten minutes to twelve. In ten minutes 
the “ Princess ” would be off. 

Aileen, assisted to the ground by Zolande and 
watchfully escorted by Ralph, looked round her with 
a sinking heart, for every face she saw was a 
stranger’s. 

She was led across the gang-plank and landed 
upon the deck with great deference by the valet. 
He would have hurried her below, but she turned 
at the rail, and said, quietly : 

“T will wait for Mr. Rochester.” 

With Zolande beside her, and Ralph uneasily 
marking every glance, Aileen saw the wounded man 
being supported slowly and carefully between the 
coachman and another servant across the gang- 
plank, while some spectators curiously stood by. 

And it was at this moment that her dress received 
a gentle pull from behind. She looked round to meet 
the kindly eye of Shane Guillamore, as he was ap- 
parently squeezing past ; he raised his eye-brows in- 
quiringly—nodded his head over the throng on the 
wharf—brought his eyes back to hers. 

_ Aileen understood him perfectly. He was say- 
ing : 
“The master is waiting beyond there ; he sent me 
to a3k if you want him on board.” 

The rich blood of perfect rapture flew into the 
young girl’s face; her eyes danced and the smile 
which rippled over her face would have answered 
any one. 

Shane stole away. 

Zolande moved so as to shield Aileen’s too expres- 
sive face from the scrutiny of the valet, and the 
movement recalled her to herself. She made an 
effort to go down to her state-room. 

“Not yet, madam,” answered the valet, “I see 
there is great confusion about the companion-way 
as yet.” 

Aileen imagined she had seen a look of intelligence 
pass between master and man, but her heart was too 
full of joy for her to fear. 

Captain Sherrard had not yet forsaken her; he 
was watching over her welfare still; he was on 
board to protect her from the very man to whom he 
had so cruelly consigned her yesterday ; they would 
meet again—she would confess all her folly—they 
would be reconciled. 

She was aroused from these delicious musings 
by seeing the tall form of Sherrard, with some sort 
of military cloak muffling him, and a broad hat on 
his head, quietly stepping on board at that part of 
the steamer which in sailors’ parlance is dubbed 
the “lubber’s hole,” while Shane followed, laden 
with luggage. 

For one moment the great deep eyes of her lover 





were raised to hers, as ahe stood trembling by the 











upper rail; there was passionate inquiry—the 
traces of deadly suffering—in those dark orbs ; and 
she answered by a quivering smile. ; 

Then he disappeared through the dingy corridor 
which leads to the interior of the vessel. 

The last bell rang out. 

People hurried from the embrace of friends to the 
steamer, from the steamer to the wharf; the men, 
with their hands on the gang-plank, waited for it to 
be cleared, to draw it back. 

Aileen heard the voice of Rochester close by— 
saw him bow to the captain of the “ Princess,” who 
seemed to be expressing surprise ; and even then 
she marked with remorse the pallor which anguish 
had painted on his countenance as he stood leaning 
on his servant's arm. 

He approached her and seized her hand—a con- 
vulsive gesture, and she excused it because of his 
suffering. 

* Zolande,” said he,in a voice scarce his own, 
“ go down to my room, No. 30, and see that it is 
ready for me.” 

Zolande’s inscrutable eyes scanned thie face 
doubtfully, but she obeyed. 

““Now!” exclaimed Rochester. His voice was 
thick with excitement. 

'T'wo or three late figures ran over the gang-plank. 

“ Any more ?”’ cried the men. . 

“ Yes !” shouted Ralph ; “‘ this gentleman and his 
wife.’ 

He took Aileen by the arm—Rochester had the 
other; they dragged her across the plank. 

The steamer moved—was off—the gun fired. 

Aileen stood on the wharf, reeling, blinded, be- 
wildered, and so utterly taken by surprise, that the 
chance, if chance there was, for her escape passed 
unheeded. 

Rochester, with a fleeting strength which was 
amazing, half carried her into carriage, entered it, 
lock d the door and fell back insensible. 

Ralph stood a minute or two at the ticket-office, 
explaining matters, probably—then sprang upon 
the box of the carriage, and it dashed up the wharf. 

Yes, Aileen was stunned; yet through all her 
stupefaction she could trace with bitter despair the 
wily tactics of her foe. 

His nts had been on the wharf, watching for 
Sherrard; Zolande had been sent out of the way, 
the tickets returned, the intended passage deferred, 
and now, with her three friends, Sherrard, Guilla- 
more and Zolande, on their way, she was indeed 
alone at last, and at the mercy of the man who had 
forced her to marry him. y 

Ah! if the Spanish Moor had but left that stiletto 
behind her, 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
Lone absence plants a pang severe 
_ Or death inflicts a keener dart, Campbell. 

For full five minutes, while the carriage rolled over 
the unpleasant stones, did Hopetown remain in that 
statue-like attitude, with his eyes fixed mournfully on 
Ellen’s sweet face, stricken with silent, wondering 
thought, an oppressive doubt that held him in a 
lethargy. 

Could it be possible that this splendid creature, 
with her simple, earnest face, her high tone of mind 
aud language, whose every expression conveyed 
honour, truth and piety—could it be that she was 
fickle, that she could play with his heart asa child 
would with a new-toy, then break it in sheer 
wantonness and cast the shattered remnants aside ? 

His large, wondering, inquiring eyes told her with 
mute eloquence what there was in his thoughts. He 
framed them into words at last, when the spell was 
broken, when the doubt was partly dispelled by the 
kinder reasoning of his own fond heart. 

Ellen was shocked, painfully bewildered. How 
could “he so misjudge her motives? It was cruel! 
Then came the pleasurable sensation consequent on 
the discovery that he loved her, that she was dear 
to him, and could influence his life—he, the master 
of Craythorpe and heir to a baronetoy. 

“You do not understand the circumstances that 
surround me,” she said. “ Youdo not see the false 
aud delicate position this friendship places mein, Mr. 
Hopetown.” 

“Yes I do, Ellen,” he answered, “and it has 
troubled me night and day. How gladly would I 
wake myself known to your parent——” 
-_" would oppose you, I know,” interrupted Ellen, 

y- 
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“Why—why should she? Have yon plighted 
your troth already? Tell me, Ellen, have you pro- 
mised another your hand? Had you done so before 
you won my affections, and now, repenting, go back 
to him who has a moral claim ?” 

“Thave given no promise, Mr. Hopetown. Were 
I ever to do so, I should hold that promise too 
sacred to allow anything, even the direst poverty of 
him I gave it to, to break it. I do not hold my word 
So lightly as that, believe me.” 

He did believe her. The earnestness of her face, 
the voluminous richness of ker voice proclaimed 
Trath, in all her majesty of regal | parity. 

You have been too generous,”she went on, 


“too 
honourable, 


for me to keep the past from you. If 
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what I say will lighten the pang of parting, then I 
freely confess to. you that I have been urged on to 
this step out of consideration for my mother, who 
claims, as a simple right, some consideration from 
me. Far from me willingly resigning this friend- 
ship, hopeless and wrong as it may be, it would be a 
sacrifice, But I make the sacrifice for her sake,” 

She might have added “and for Ruhl’s.”” But she 
did not wish to cause him the vital agony of 
jealousy. 

“Can it be possible,” he said, “that you are 
willing to sacrifice yourself for others? Why not, 
by the same rule, sacrifice them for me?” 

“ Because I feel that it would be a wrong to you. 
Our friendship is an infatuation which you will for- 
get in time.” 

“ Never!” said Hopetown, fervently. 

“You think that now,” Ellen went on, with the 
air of asage. “* When cool reason asserts her sway, 
and opens your eyes more clearly to your position and 
mine, then you will smile back upon the past and 
call our friendship folly. Cynicism will take the 
place of sentiment, and I shall possibly suffer most 
by the change.” 

“ Why do you assume this worldliness, Ellen? So 
keen a judge of human nature must know better, 
must see that ours is no idle, aimless flirtation. 
Whatever may have been my intention at first, how- 
ever much I may have likened you to the many aim- 
less, pretty-faced creatures who lisped bad English, 
and looked like seraphs, my feelings soon changed ; 
respect followed admiration, and now I feel that I 
could not exist apart from you.” 

Yet we must part,” said Ellen, a little sorrow- 
fully. 

“ Not yet!” replied Hopetown, desperately. “ You 
must give me a few minutes to better think over it 
—to test my feelings. You must let me see you 
again. I promiso that if you accord me another meet- 
ing that it shall decide one way or the other, and 
decide for ever.” 

“Is it wise? Are we not prolonging the torture?” 

“No. I could not bear up against so sudden a 
separation. You must see me again, Ellen. It is a 
favour that is due to me,” 

“Once more, then ; and you must be prepared to part 
for good. Do not detain me to-night, Mr. Hopetown. 
Already have I suffered much for my indiscretion. 
It has brought down on me a mother’s anger and the 
scorn of one of tho heads of the establishment where 
Iam employed.” 

“ Mas it ?” said Hopetown, between his teeth. “ We 
shall see in the end who is scorned and who is the 
scorner. I will not detain you, Ellen. Far be it 
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from my intention ever to cause you an unnecessary 
pang. Will you see me on Saturday week, and at 
the old trysting-place, early in the day ?” 

** Yes,” faltered Ellen. 

Thinking that the next meeting was to be the last, 
she felt disposed to agree to his wishes. He had 
ordered the coachman to drive towards Kennington. 
She was come home now, and his sadness returned. 

“Tell me where I can send yon a live,” he said, 
* anywhere—a post-office, in case I should want to 
write you anything particular.” 

Ellen assented even to that, and they parted, 
parted sadly. 

It seemed to her that this was only the foreshadow- 
ing of what was to come. 

Hopetown sank back amidst the spring cushions of 
his carriage, with his hand to his brow, and sighed 
heavily, wearily. What a blank those nine days 
which intervened between now and their next meet- 
ing seemed to him! 

“Tf this is love,” he muttered, “it is a terrible, 
soul-consuming passion; it makes a coward of me, its 
very uncertainty is an agony.” 

Ellen was no less affected. She looked forward 
with a strange mingling of hope and dread to their 
next, then to be their last meeting. She dreaded to 
face Charles again. He was not at home. How 
relieved she felt, and took the opportunity the 
instant the evening meal was over to plead fatigue 
and retire to rest. 

The next day brought startling news. Ruhl was 
compelled to leave London in the evening. Some- 
thing had gone wrong with the branch firm in Spain. 
There was a panic there, he said, caused by one of 
those sadly too frequent political changes which 
shake the Spanish constitution to its base and 
cause the blood of the flower of Spain to be shed in 
wantonness, 

It is hard to say whether Ellen felt most sorry or 
pleased. Charles would be gone a fortnight at least, 
possibly longer. 

Ruhl, before he went, was careful to place every- 
thing belonging to him under lock and key. Amongst 
the things put away was the suicide’s coat and 
trousers. The waistcoat bad been banded over to 
Mrs. Sarah Wilkins, as a keepsake. 

Charles Ruhl had made a discovery, too, that had 
the corouer’s jury made it instead would possibly 
have upset the little scheme of his, which 
gave Hartpool such an excellent start in life. The 
trousers were in no way in keeping with the other 
garments, which, of course, belonged to Hartpool, 
alias Congreve, and besides this, on looking closely 
at the buttons, Rub] saw stamped on their brazen 
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faces in deep legible letters, “ Asquith and Co., Bom- 
bay.” 

This proved two things. Firstly, that the suicide 
had lately come from India, where he had purchased 
clothes from that world-wide-known Asquith; that 
he must afterwards have goneto Canada. Secondly, 
that had inquiries been made by the agent of the 
late Mr. Congreve, in consequence of this discovery 
he would have known thatthe-suicide was not Brins- 
ley Congreve, from the fact that Congreve had 
never been to India. As, however, this discovery 
was not made, the agent waseatisfied with the evi- 
dence of Mrs. Wilkins and abl. 

The agent, who was @iligentiy pulling the Con- 
erevo estate through ts bankeuptey, had visited 
Kuhl, repaid him the funeral expenses, and sug- 
gested that as Mrs. Congreve’s mind wens in a critical 
state that she had ‘better not be disformed of the 
calamity, and so the affair had ended. 

When Ruhl made this discoveryabout the-trousers 
he felt considerably relieved now ‘that they were jin 
his own keeping. He did not eombemplate the - 
ney with¢that cheerfulness whieh he had hitherto 
displayed., He lingered with Billen till the Jest 
moment. 

“T shall be anxious about yom ‘till I return,” he 
said. “I hope nothing will happen to me or to you. 
1 don’t feel as happy as I should like at shis brief 
separation.” 

Ellen smiled away his feans,@nd he did not likede 
scem less strong-minded thas #he. 

Amy clung to him most, making him promise.ower 
and over again thatthe would write twices week=- 
more if, he could, and he had:to@ay he would. 

here was something very pleasant jn the:tender 
love of this child. Her utterartiessness made iitwo 
swoetly sisterly. 

Mis. Temple parted with Ruhl with that placid 
diguity long years of obedience to her husband’s 
will bad.engendered but never spoiled. 

“Take great care of ~come Charles,” she said. 
‘“‘] shall be anxious to hear from you.” 

He promised to write on his arrival, aud :the part- 
ing was over. 

‘*] will look after Ellen,” Mrs. Temple had whis- 
pered at the very last moment,and she kept her 
word. She was waiting outside the firm every night 
ten minutes before Ellen’s time of leaving. Her 
proud spirit rebelled at this, and mother and 
daughter made the journeys home either in ill- 
humoured silence, or keeping an unobserved little 
bickering which, like the continuous drip of water on 
astone, was imperceptibly wearing away that good 
feeling which had hitherto made the dull house an 
abode of contentment. 

She did not always wish to be watched home, 
Ellen said, on one occasion—marched home like a 
great school-girl. 

Mrs. Temple mildly observed that there was no 
necessity to march home. Should they take a walk, 
or go to some place of amusement? She was willing. 

Ellen shrugged her shoulders. How would it 
look? she wondered ; two ladies always gadding 
about by themselves. 

Mrs. Temple was of opinion that the strictest 
rules of propriety permitted mother and daughter to 
be seen in public as often as they chose. 

Ellen thought that that was of course a matter of 
opinion. 

Mrs. Temple made the affair personal then, 

“It is my society you object to,” she said, in stern 
reproach, “‘ not the breaking of the rules of propriety.” 

‘* Let it be so then, mother, if you think that; but 
be treated as a school-girl and made the laughing 
stock of the establishment, I will not. Already do 
the girls laugh and sneer at me. I am treated coldly 
by those above me and scandalized by those beneath 
me, and all through your thougitless and unmotherly 
act.” 

This was sadly too true, There had been a moral 
change in the atmosphere at the firm since Mrs. 
Temple had seen the lady principal, Ellen’s duties 
were heavier. She was sent out more, sent out to 
the lady customers to try ou their dresses—a patience- 
trying duty, made doubly irksome through the ladies 
venting all their ill-humour of disappointed whims 
upon Ellen. She had made up her mind to leave 
here, and she said so. 

“] will not stay,” she said, “after what you have 
done, and I will not be kept like a child to your 
leading-strings.” 

“So long as you are single, Ellen, I shall exercise 
a@ mother's control over you. I am neither harsh nor 
unjust, but Ido not forget that you area Temple. 
Persist in going that path which would surely 
drag us down to disgrace, and I renounce you for 
ever, I shut the door upon you, Ellen, and never 
shall you come beneath my roof again.” 

Mrs. Temple’s eyes flashed now. She seldom got 
aroused, and when she did she could show much of the 
stern will of obstinacy that Ellen had inherited, 





She locked her teeth hard, but made no reply to her 
mother. But after this she brooded much. Her 
future did not seem very pleasant to her view. If 
she married Charles, it would mean simply a few 
weeks on the Continent and then a return to the old 
house, to’be housed with a mother and sister, to lead 
the,ald-monotonous life with the addition of aimless 
idieness, which was no inducement to one of her 
active and ambitious temperament, 

Charles Ruhl’s selfish love for her might become a 
sort of bondage. She was too familiarwith his Ger- 
man-stolidity notito beable to draw a pretty correct 
outline of his life. Panctual dp his attendance to 
business, as punctual in ‘coming home ifer ithe six- 

clock dinner, musieda the best roompor atbig pipe 
and books, or ¢heerlass conversations overs fice in 
the patiour when the evenings were wet or dull, or a 
theatre or 6 when they sere fine. du fact 
tine genteel, sober, jog-trot Jife peculiar to the class 
@ well-to-do subordinates in\Gity houses—-want aad 
daxury alike equally umkaown, nothing but that re- 
apectable mediocrity ahich makes existences most 


gommonplace. 

She knew the bent of “his mind as well-as he did, 
‘Even.should his ship come homehewrould cling to 
the old ambition to become Oity potemtate, a man 
of jufluence in the City, to have his mage mixed up 
‘a great commercial speculations, with the after- 
dinner speeches of managing directors on corpora- 
ttiens—to be the head of a fixnt with awenty exten- 
sively dressed elerks whose etiecation and h 


ing and self-denial for less per aanum than 
aon vena oe adie cub ta 
a change might bringwibri 

houseiin:the subuths for Elley cartiage and 
full-grown servants. Bateve ial elevation 
was at present.« mere dream ;ap”‘if ” thas. al vas | 
allures us onward only to.¢imk down atleast bréken 
in. epirit, hopeless, world-weary, wrecked, 

Ellen was a thougttful woman for hareage, honest 


‘te herself in acknowledging her opm #onwictions; 
‘too proud to be ahypoorite. her mental 
glauce inward she saw engraved on Aeart one 


great truth that she never even attempted to deny to 
herself. She did not love Ruhl as a woman should 
love one who was to be bound to her for life, and 
she shuddered at a step which, to her thinking, would 
be acting a living falsehood. 

“Oh! I should despise myself,” she muttered, 
despairingly, when brooding alone over her position, 
“hate myself were I to.go tos man apything but 
heartwhole.” 

It was in this frame of mind that.she prepared on 
the appointed day to meet Frank Hopetown, for the 
last time as she believed. 

The morning brought forth an incident that was 
not without its influence.on Ellen’s future. The 
lady principal of the firm had placed before Miss 
Temple something like a programme of her day’s 
duties. There were calls to make, besides business 
to see to in the house, and the calls Ellen well knew 
a compel her to be out long after the firm had 
closed. 

“I think,” she said, quietly, ‘ that this round of 
calls should be divided. The visits are too many for 
one, especially as there are so many of the inconside- 
rate amongst these customers.” 

“ We can spare no one else, Miss Temple.” 

“Very well, I will do as many of these as I can 
between now and closing-time——” 

“You must not mind if the business takes your 
afternoon pretty well. We cannot always be punc- 
tual to a minute.” 

“The servants must; the mistresses and masters 
need not, of course,” answered Ellen, with a sneer 
which she took no pains to hide. ‘‘ The most depen- 
dent drudge of factory-girls claims the right to be 
free at a given hour on Saturday, unless she offers 
to work overtime. Surely I have the right to the 
liberty and the justice that are accorded to them.” 

“T have no doubt that the firm will agree to pay 
you for overtime, Miss Temple,” said the lady prin- 
cipal, with such sarcasm in her tone that Ellen 
flushed up, and her eyes flashed forth such danger 
signals as the lady had never seen there before. 

“Madam, I beg that you will not forget that I am 
neither your slave nor your kitchen-maid, I demand, 
as a right, courtesy from my employers while 1 do 
nothing to forfeit it. Iam not so dependent that I 
can or will bear insult, Command me as you please 
until the closing time, and I will do my best; when 
the day’s work is over I leave with the rest,” 

“ You need not do anything, Miss Temple.” 

“ While I remain in your employ I will earn my 
money, or not take it.” 

“ You may doas you please, and take a holiday now 
if you like,” 

“Thank you. Time enough for that when I have 
finished the affairs I left incomplete yesterday.” 








Ellen turned away as she spoke, and the lady prin- 


cipal kept coldly aloof for the remainder of the 
d 


ay. 

Ellen felt that her connection with the firm would 
have to cease sooner than she had expected. She 
could not find any pleasure in her work now that she 
was On bad terms with those who had been ever so 
friendly and. go:xkind. She could not see that by any 
act of her own<gheihad forfeited their esteem. They 
had no right to be-her mentors, no right to dictate to 
her who should .be her friends, or what line of con- 
duct she should pursueda ‘her private life. 

She left the establishmentarith a-heavy heart and 
a gloomy foreboding of the fmtare, quite indifferent 
whether she ever retarsed again, more than half 
determined net to. A ofiighter gloves than she 
had worn in-thewmo: -p-hamdsome lace scarf and 
long gossamer all of whieh.she had taken in hor 


pocket, added to of herdress, and 
she ioclood sory Gonnineaneelipasione step and calm 
mien oon without thrill 
:0f -pleasure-and « glow. iin spite.of her 
‘Jate doverjination to aaetifice for Charles 
Rulil’s sake. 

‘But the sender impressionwf that night’s scene was 
fast dying out,/the rememibnance @f his tears brought 
only wender and just aiitteccontempt for his aveak- 
mess ang@ihe reflected whether she was right, just to 








abits/] 
gost their parents gears of ceaseleseteil end pingh- 


herself da .making ® promigetbhateould not be kept 
Without wel{-sacrifice, antqrasteo much self-sacrifice 


? . 
mt thetiny watch which hung amidst a 
of charms from a gold elagp attached to her 
she discovered that it was already past 


ted-hour. 

‘Dhe parkowas (fall, the deivewrowded with car- 
tlages moving slowly in.a double line in contrary 
divectious, ithe promenade was alive with fashionable 

andthe positionless idlers who trade upon 
education, or only an ex-lieutenancy 
or aad the © Of a nobleman too 
dndolontdo.buy.or sell his.own horses while he can 
—~ , who Jive upon the refuse society 
owsway, to do it for hin—useful animals these, 
-who‘fetchand carry with as much cuteness’ and less 
hovesty than a retriever, who coach their patrons in 
the current topics, find out for them the latest scandal, 
or the latest “sensation” which it is ‘the thing” 
to know, who are scoffers, sceptics and toadies by 
turns, 

Ellen was not insensible to the notice she attracted, 
nor the admiration that was bestowed upon her 
with more obtrusiveness than good taste. Audible 
remarks upon her majestic mien and her beauty fell 
upon her ears, and if they annoyed her they did not 
quite fail to bear that evil fruit—vanity. 

She was not sorry when she had passed on to the 
less crowded Serpentine path. The carriages were 
less thick here and the loungers fewer. 

Being alone, she was not quite sure whether the 
plurality of nursery maids, with their troops of the 
rising generation, was not a pleasant change from 
those who, because they were idlers in the bye-paths 
of the grim world, thought they could afford to be 
more rude than their valets, 

She saw Hopetown. He was gazing thoughtfully 
into the sunlit waters and the almost painfal melan- 
choly of his face caused her 9 sudden heart-pang 
which changed into a nameless thrill when he turned 
and gazed at her. There was such a change in 
him then. © His face flushed and brightened, a smile 
wreathed his lips and his eyes sparkled. His face 
was like an April sky, from which the sombre clouds 
suddenly dispersed, and left the radiant sunshine 
beaming forth in all its gladsome brightness. 

‘* Ellen,” he said, “how glad I am you are come! 
How grateful, too. I had been in doubt. I had 
feared that you would not, aud I was beginning to 
feel the most miserable of men, the poorest, the most 
wretched.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
One adequate support 

For the calamities ot mortal life 

Exists—one only—an assured belief 

That the procession of our fate, howe’er 

Sad or disturbed, is ordered by a Buing 

O? infinite benevolence and power, 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 

All accidents, converting them to good. 

Wordsworth. 
Frank Horrtrown turned his steps towards the 

Kensington Bridge, and for a short time went on 10 
sileace. Opposite feelings were dispersed in fitfal 
bursts. Now he sighed tranquilly, happily; now, 
again, his face would be clouded with vague appre- 
hension and doubt. His was such a mood as one 
would expect to see were he carefully weighing his 
future, hesitating on the banks of life’s stream ere 
he took the final plunge which was to end in success 
or failure; in fighting successfully with the tide, or 
sinking to the troubled bottom at last. 








Ellen did not break ix upon his meditations. Sie 
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liked to watch his face when these reflective moods 
were upon him. He was too young and impulsive 
to make use of cunning’s wily craft, and so conceal 
every emotion, every thought, or keep each passion 
down. His face was a legible index of his mind. 
To a girl like Ellen, who had made human nature, 
or the inner workings of it, her peculiar care, his 
every thought was known before he expressed it, 

There was much good in his face. It bore the 
reflection of an impulsive, ingenuous heart and a 
frank, open mind, too trusting and credulous not to 
be easily deceived. He was a dreamer as yet. To him 
the world was full of poctry and beauty, and he loved 
to dwell where there were both. 

“Ellen,” he said, as they were mgd, | out into 
the drive which runs parallel into the Bayswater 
Road, “as yet, that is, for some hours to come, we 
will not speak of the object of our meeting. Let 
that stand over until we are about to part. As.one 
who has been so signally favoured with your con— 
fidence and friendship, I have presumed to believe 
that you will, if only for my sake, spend this after- 
noon and evening with mein pleasure. Please don’t 
ask me whether itis wise or not; to-day I cannot 
reasou. Iam notin the mood of either satirist or 
philosopher; buta dreamer. Call this wish of mine 
a whim if you will, and for the sake of our sweet 
friendship do not thwart it.” 

“Thad no thought of staying,” answered Ellen, 
evasively. 

“All, but I had, and prepared for it. This plea- 
sure has been anticipated, dwelt upon every day, and 
if you were to tell me that you could not give me 
this one day my disappointment would be insuffer- 
able. I thoaght to get up a pleasant surprise for 
you. If people must part”—(and here his eyes 
danced merrily and he laughed gaily)—‘ why should 
it be in silence and tears? ‘No, uo! if I were going 
topart with a sister whom I dearly loved, or-she with 
me, I should make our last day together a festive one, 
a day of rejoicing, which should be something to 
dwell upon after in pleasant contemplation, when a 
thousand-and-one happy changes of expression, of 
smiles or laughter, of light words gaily spoken in 
the thoughtless whirl of pleasure, of little acts of 
affection given to soften the pain of separation, all 
these—in contrast to the smiles and tears, hopes and 
fears that burst like conflicting elements from the 
pang of parting—all these I would have to dwell 
upon when the happy day was only a delusion, and 
fancy reproduced every ook or word which lapse of 
tine and memory sweeten in thesame degree as they 
soften our past cares and harsh words, and make the 
past regretted because the present never is, and never 
can be like it.” 

It was Ellen’s turn to ponder now. 

Hopetown glanced at her, thought the silence 
favourable to him, and did not disturbit. Ellen was 
thinking that he talked very coolly of parting. 
Surely, then, he made up his mind to part with her. 
That it was his whim to make. a day’s pleasure of it, 
instead of ascene. Did she feel disappointed? Was 
she angry with him and with herself? What did 
that heightened colour mean, that deep shade of dis- 
appointment ? 

“Do you not think I am right ?”’ he_asked. 

‘ 7a have not weighed the question yet, Mr. Hope- 
own. 

“Ellen, why do you speak in that tone? Havel 
offended you?” 

“No. How should yow?” 

“Ah, Ellen, I know what itis. You think me 
frivolous. You have come with a stern sense of duty 
—right or wrong I will not say—to gravely break 
our connection, to destroy.our friendship because it 
is against the rule, and I am treating so grave a 
change with levity.” 

“ No.” 

“But I am,” persisted Frank, “and it is because I 

cannot bear to think of thelast hour. Oh, Ellen, I am 
acoward! If our separation were indeed inevitable I 
would dread to face my duty, I should shun it as I 
do bide from it and believe that the time could be put 
off indefinitely—as I hope now, as I am trying to be- 
lieve. Itold youl amin a dream. Let me dream 
ou, and I pray Heaven that the awakening Iso much 
dread may never, never come!” 
, The cloud of disappointment fled from Ellen’s 
thoughtful face, and she favoured him with a quick 
g'ance and a smile, and though he neither understood 
one nor the other he felt glad somehow. . 

‘You have not told me of the pleasant surprise,’ 
pay one of the old light-hearted moods coming 
ipon her, 

“Come then, here ig the programme as I have 
drawn it out.” 

“Since when has Mr, Hopetown taken to cater for 
the ungrateful public 2” 

T Heaven forbid! unless the’ public were Miss 
, emple only, Then I would exhaust the world of 
its pleasures for her,” 





“ Unselfishly, quite unselfishly 2?” 

Hopetown considered, turned and caught her 
radiant smile and reflected it back with his soul 
bursting forth behind it. 

“No,” he said, “ for I should want to share those 
pleasures with you. So that’s selfishness after all.” 

“Let us say that it is not,” answered Ellen, dis- 
posed to be obliging, ‘believe that is not. You 
wander from the subject.” 

aa did I not say that I was dreaming to- 


“ Be careful that it does not change into a night- 
mare.” 

“TI hope not,” said he, fervently ; “ wish that for 
me too,” 

“Then I trust not.” 

“ Thank you, Ellen, thank you.” A fewsteps more 
in silence and then Frank went back to the subject. 
“IT thought,” he said, “ we would take a drive, as I 
wish to make one or two purchases, dine at a suburban 
hotel and then spend an evening at the opera, La 
Patti is on to-night and I have a box.” 

“ But you forget my costume,” 

“Remove your lace cape and your dress is suit- 
able. We can purchase flowers for your hair. I 
have fan and opera cloak in my portmanteau at the 
hotel where I have my dress-suit. J prepared for 
every emergency. You will come?” 

“T should very much like to go to the opera. I 
adore Patti.” 

“Tf I had said that you wonld havea right to be 
jealous. Well, saying that it is for her sake alone, 
you will come?” 

““Why should it be for her sake alone, Frank ? 
How I can refuse you a request that I thought would 
give you pleasure? All that I have said and done, 
even that letter, was written for your sake,” 

* Not entirely for your own, Ellen ?” 

“No, not in one thought for my own. So that I 
was indeed unselfish.” 

They were in the carriage road now and Ellen 
saw Hopetown’s-elegant little brongham. 

The coachman’s quick eyes singled out his master 
at once and drove up to him. 

Frank gave the man his instructions, after handing 
Ellen in, and then took his seat beside her. 

They drove to a glove-shop, to a florist, and other 
places, where Frank made purchase, for himself and 
for Ellen—mostly for Ellen, and she noticed that he 
treated her in such a brotherly way that they were 
undoubtedly taken for brother and sister. 

When there was nothing more to purchase and 
Ellen flatly refused any more presents, they drove 
to the suburban hotel—a handsome, well-conducted 
place, of which there are many, thanks to the rapid 
multiplication of railway lines aud their termini. 

They were shown intoa private sitting-room, when 
@ neat little chamber-maid quickly made her appear- 
ance. 

“ Have you the dressing-room ready as I asked 2” 
inquired Hopetown. 

“ Yes, sir,” 

“Very good. I will ring the bell in five mirxtes, 
you will know that it is to show Miss Craythorp to 
her room.” 

Ellen opened her eyes wide and’stared at him in 
wonder. Miss Craythorpe! His second name. What 
did it mean ? 

“ Dearest Ellen,” said Frank, with a grave smile, 
“T have taken rather eccentric steps, as you will say. 
But I did so to prevent the slightest breath of sus- 
picion falling upon you. I came here yesterday as if 
I had just arrived in town with my sister, who had 
gone to stay with a friend. To make things look 
more real I brought a couple of my trunks marked 
‘ F. Craythorpe ’ and a new box with ‘ E. Craythorpe’ 
painted on the lid. Ishould bring my sister here to- 
day to dress for the opera, So now, darling girl, take 
this key of your box, inside you will see the opera- 
cloak, fan and my poor dear mother’s dress jewels, 
which I brought as a mark of confidence and which, 
I trust, sister mine, you will wear to-night asa mark 
of confidence in your most devoted servant.” 

He had touched the bell as he finished speaking, 
and the maid reappeared. 

She held the door wide open for Ellen to pass out. 

What could she do? To say a word before this 
girl or act in any way other than that becoming his 
sister would cause a mystery, and that was above all 
things to be most avoided. 

With an inexpressible sort of bewilderment, Ellen 
followed the maid-servant upstairs to a prettily fur- 
nished room. 

The first thing that attracted Ellen’s attention was 
the box marked “E. Craythorpe.” Dismissing the 
girl for a small can of warm water, Ellen, led by 
curiosity and without staying to think whether it 
was right or wrong, opened the box, In a case were 
handsome ivory-backed hair-brushes, new combs, in 
fact, all toilet requisites. 

There was a gorgeous fan in the box, a tiny case 





of scents, a leather case containing the jewels, and 
the opera-cloak—a fairy-like garment of Indian make 
with gold thread interwoven with the virgin silk of 
which the cloak was chiefly composed. 

All these things were in the tray of the box, and 
the bottom of the -_ was covered over with glazed 
lining. She did not lift the tray, assuming that the 
box was empty. 

The girl had returned just as Ellen wonderingly 
opened the jewel-case. The dazzling sight nearly 
took her breath away, but she put on an affected in- 
difference, that the girl should have nothing to 
marvel at in her conduct, 

“If you please, miss, shall I help you to dress? I 
have been a lady’s-maid, and IJ always assist the ladies 
who bring no servants with them.” 

“Thank you. What is your name?” asked Ellen, 
pleased with the girl’s pretty face and neat appear- 
ance. 

“Dyse, miss, Lizzie, but I’m always called Dyso,” 
and then while she was dressing Ellen she told how 
she had come here because she got tired of her last 
mistress, and how she at last found this place too 
hard for her, and that she was going to leave; her 
time was up, in fact, but she was staying on a few 
days to oblige them. 

Thus she prattled on, her fingers going nimbly to 
work with Ellen’s luxuriant hair, which Dyse was 
profuse in her praises of. 

“ Tt’s lovely, miss ; we don’t often see hair like this 
now-a-da Mr, Oraythorpe, your brother, miss, 
has often been here by himself. Everybody here 
likes him, he is so kind and gentle and liberal—and 
how much he is like you, anybody would take you 
for brother and sister, I’m sure.” 

Then as she rambled on she told how she had 
come from the country, where her parents were liv- 
ing, and went into a long detail about herself and 
her belongings, and her prattle had the pleasing 
strain of simplicity and truth. She seemed very 
guileless and affectionate ; so different from the girls 
generally to be met with in her capacity. 

In spite of her gossipping she did her duty remark- 
ably well, seeming to thoroughly understand her 
work and showing a good taste that must have been 
inherent and only improved from teaching or prac- 
tical utilizing. 

When Ellen was dressed and the jewels placed on 
her neck and arms, she went down to the room 
where dinner was to be served, Dyse following her 
with the opera-cloak on her arm. 

Frank was ready and waiting, his elegant figure 
lost none of its manly grace in spite of that hideous 
swallow-tail coat and funereal nether garments, em- 
blems of undertakers and waiters. 

Frank could not resist the exclamation of admira- 
tion that burst from him when Ellen entered the 
room. His eyes seemed to feast themselves upon 
her. If he was infatuated before, he was dazzled now. 

“ Why did you just exclaim ‘ Oh ’?” Ellen asked, 
when the waiter had glided out of the room, 

“ Pardon me, queen of beauty, I said,‘ Ah!’ which 
indicates admiration, ‘Oh!’ is only surprise. Ellen, 
my sweet princess ’’—that word, remindiog her of 
Ruhl, made her start—* for such you should be, how 
proud would a prince be indeed were the ladies of 
royal blood as beautiful as yourself,” 

The dinner was served, and Ellen, in a giddy whirl 
of excitement, got through it very creditably. But 
the diamonds were smothering her with grandeur 
and brilliancy, and thoughts of the opera and of 
Patti scattered her thoughts and broke through her 
natural calmness. 

Oh! this night, it was one that Ellen never forgot, 
never ceased to look back upon in sadness and woo 
or in peace and affluence. It was ever brightly pro- 
minent in her reveries, sometimes welcomed with a 
sinile and a tear, sometimes in tranquil, happy dream- 
land. 

Never had Hopetown been so brilliant, so artless, 
so entertaining; never had he looked so handsome, 
so distinguished. She sat in the opera box, amidst 
perfumeand flowers, her whole soul absorbed by the 
music, carried away by the almost supernatural per- 
fection—the sublime vocal power of Adelina Patti. 
She seemed to have parted from the matter-of-fact 
world, forgot its toil and troubles, forgot the dull 
house at Kennington, forgot Charles Ruhl, all—all 
save this new world of life, light and beauty, of 
music ; forgot the very fears that surrounded her, and 
was deaf in the hubbub that followed the end of the 
opera — living only in her inner self, in a fairy 
dreamland of which she became a living object, and 
this trance-like state lasted while the brougham 
rattled back to the suburban hotel. 

Even when again in the sitting-room she sat down, 
and hiding her face in her hands dwelt again amidst 
what she had seen and heard—heard the song and 
the music over and over again, until her rapturous 
sigh attracted Frank, and he laid his hand gently 
on her shoulder 
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She was awake then. 

“The time, what is the time?” she asked, 
hurriedly. ‘Oh, that I should have forgotten this, 
that I should have forgotten that I ought to have 
been home long since! How wrong of me, how 
foolish! Frank! Frank! this is madness! madness! 
Let me go!” 

“ Never!” 

The passion, the adoration, the desperate purpose 
of his love-laden heart that was conveyed in that 
word itis impossible to describe. His whole soul 
was carried away by his blind passion, which 
showed out in terrible intensity in his face. 

Ellen Temple was her old self ina moment. She 
rose from her seat with flashing eyes and flushed 
cheeks. Her first impulse was to tear the 
diamonds from her neck and cast them ruthlessly at 
his feet. 

‘“‘ Mr. Hopetown,”’ she said, her proud spirit rising 
with something like grandeur, “what do you mean 
by this? Am I to understand that at last you 
remove a mask which you have worn so well, boy as 
you are,and show yourself in your true light? Have 
you gone on thus far only to insult me, only to make 
me loathe you? Do you—did you ever think for a 
moment that I was capable of degrading myself? 
Oh, how bitterly you have mistaken me——” 

“ Ellen, in Heaven’s name, cease, I implore you. 
My purpose, my word is mistaken. Listen.” 

“ Let me pass, please. I wish to unburden my- 
self of this borrowed plumage ere I rend them 
asunder.” 

“Ellen”—he put himself in her path as he spoke 
—* not a step till you have heard me!” 

He grew suddenly calm, dangerously, desperately 
calm. 

“ Ellen, don’t mistake me like that. Let mespeak, 
hear me out, If you do not, if you leave me here 
like this you will rue it to the last hour of your life. 
Ellen, don’t scoff or sneer at me, don’t think this an 
idle boast ; but if you go now, casting me off in your 
cruel anger, I shall commit a desperate deed. I have 
in my writing-case a weapon loaded even now. 
Leave me with my life blighted and my heart broken 
and, so help me Heaven,”—he raised his hand 
solemnly on high, and his earnest glance sped up- 
wards—‘I put an end to myself ere your footsteps 
have ceased to echo through the hotel.” 

He was too terribly in earnest not to mean it, 
(To be continued.) 








CURIOSITIES OF MEMORY. 

Seneca complained of old age when he could not, 
as formerly, repeat two thousand words in the 
order in which they were read. At a certain re- 
citation of his class, when a student, two hundred 
verses had been unconnectedly recited by the dif- 
ferent pupils, when he repeated them, from the last 
to the first, in a perfectly reversed order, and with- 
out misplacing a word. 

The Druids taught their whole circles of sciences 
in twenty thousand verses, which students were 
called upon to commit to memory, and which fre- 
quently occupied a space of twenty years. 

Blind Tom, the negro pianist, affords an example 
of marvellous memory. All that he knows or per- 
forms he has either heard or improvized. His re- 
pertoire embraces the vast number of five thousand 
distinct pieces. Estimating the average number of 
notes ina single bar to be eight, and the average 
number of bars in a single performance to be two 
hundred, we discover that the facts retained by the 
musical prodigy amount to the astonishing number 
of eight millions. 

Liszt and Rubinstein, the gifted pianists, are 
both accredited with the possession of great memo- 
Ties. 

It is related also of Wiegis, a German violinist, 
that = the discovery that the score of a certain 
valuable opera had been lost he volunteered to write 
it from memory; this he successfully did, to the 
nicest detail, and was paid therefore a handsome 
sum of money. Upon many an occasion Wiegis 
accurately performed his part at the opera when he 
was 8o intoxicated as to make it necessary to pro- 
vide him with his instrument and rightly adjust it in 
his hands. 

Rollin tell us of the remarkable memory possessed 
by Adrien. John Wilson, the painter, Queen Eli- 
zabeth,and Julius Cesar, were about equally en- 
dowed with this valuable faculty. The conversa- 
tion of the historian Macaulay exhibits an infinite 
store of perfectly appropriate and correct quotation, 
while Professor Porson could recite very many 
lengthy poems with an astonishiug accuracy. 
Racine could recite all the tragedies of Euripides. 
Euler, the mathematician, could repeat the Euclid. 
Lord Granville repeated the New Testament, from 
beginning to end, in the original Greek ; and Cooke, 
the tragedian, is said to have committed to memory 
the contents of a large daily mewspaper. 

Straznicky is said to know the name and place 





of every one of the hundred thousand volumes of 
Astor Library. The same was of old said of tho 
librarian Magliabecchi, who besides knowing the 
name of every book of his vast lib , could re- 
peat the contents of a great number of them, and 
could tell any inquirer not only what book would 
best satisfy his wishes, but the chapter and page 
where the desired data would be found: Mirandola 
would commit to memory the contents of a book by 
reading it three times over, and could frequent 

repeat the words backward as well as Stewed. 
Thomas Cramer committed to memory, in three 
months, an entire translation of the Bible; and 
Liebnitz, when an old man, could recite the whole 
of Virgil, word for word. Bossuet could repeat not 
only the whole Bible, but all of Homer, Virgil, and 
Horace, beside many other works; but a still more 
astonishing example than any of these is that of 
Carneades, who, when required, could repeat any 
volume found in his library as readily as if he were 

ing. 

Mr. Henkle, through the medium of the “ Journal 
of Speculative Philosophy,” has brought to light 
an example of memory that is unsurpassed in 
ancient or modern times. This gifted individual is 
one Daniel McCortney, an humble labourer, in 
Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio. He is quite 
illiterate and nearly blind, but he remembers the 
occurrences of every day since January Ist, 1827, 
when he was nine years old. Mention any date to 
him in the last forty-four years, and he tells in- 
stantly what day of the week it was, what manner 
of weather prevailed, what he was individually doin 
or conversed about. Mr. Henkle, paying a persona 
visit to McCortney, provided himself with a journal 
for forty-five years, and after several severe cross- 
examinations, proved McCortney to be correct in- 
variably. 


EXPECTATIONS. 
———— 


OHAPTER XXxI. 

Tue lights were out in Joliette’s boudoir, but the 
fire glowed dully in the grate, sending long red 
lances into the dusky shadows, as Helena Malverne 
crept in, like a spirit of darkness, in her soft black 
robes, her pale eyes gleaming with an awful purpose, 
her pale face wearing an expression that might have 
befitted a fiend incarnate, 

She closed the door behind her gently, but she did 
not lock it. 

The abbey was wrapped in the stillness of a per- 
fect repose. There was no one to spy upon her, she 
said to herself, and she would leave her way of 
egress free. 

She stole into the centre of the room, and her en- 
vious eyes devoured the sight of all the luxury 
around her—the soft pink flush on walls, carpet and 
upholstery, the carved white ivory of the furniture 
that gleamed softly in the dimness, the marble 
statuettes, the brightness and beauty on every side, 
and the evil passions that filled her ‘soul gathered 
new force, and clamoured within her like fierce and 
hungry tigers. 

* All this for her,” she muttered; “ but for me the 
humbler rooms upstairs, For her all the luxury that 
money can buy; for mea simple toleration. She is 
the courted heiress; I am the poor dependent. Yet 
I was heiress once, and if she were dead I should 
be again Madame Falconer’s heiress. Ah! if Miss 
Stair were dead !” 

With noiseless tread she stole to the door of the 
dressing-room. It was ajar. She crept into the 
inner room, and stole slowly towards the door of the 
bed-chamber. 

“ She does not lock her doors,” thought the wo- 
man, ‘She thinks herself guarded by scores of 
loving dependents. She does not dream that harm 
can come to her here. Is she asleep I wonder ?” 

She peeped cautiously into the bed-chamber. 

The white carpet covered the floor like a snow- 
drift. Lace curtains shrouded the windows. The 
easy-chairs, all in white, dotted the room. A night- 
light was burning on the mantelpiece. 

At one side of the room, but not near the wall, 
stood the low French bed, curtained with lace and 
heaped with snowy coverings of embroidered linen 
and silk coverlet filled with eiderdown. 

The widow, crouching in the shadow of the door. 
way, listened and looked. 

Joliette was in bed and asleep. Her low, regular 
breathing could be distinguished above the soft 
ticking of the tiny gilt clock. 

Helene Malverne’s gleamed with greater fire. 

“ Asleep!” she said to her. “ How easy it would 
be to make this sleep the slumber that knows no 
waking! Asleep—-and at my mercy! One effort—a 
brief expprience of five minutes—and the obstacle 
in my pres will be removed for ever! When she is 
gone, I ean easily win back my old place at Blair 
Abbey. Her new favourite dead, Madame Falconer 
would remember the claims of her former declared 








heiress. Oh, I knowif this girl were only dead [ 
could win back everything !” 

She gathered up her desperate courage for action. 

She was no monster of wickedness, delighting in 
crime. Had she been welcomed back to Blair Abbey, 
and reinstated in her former position, as Madame 
Falconer’s prospective heiress, she would have lived 
a life of indolent luxuriousness, made and received 
visits, given parties, subscribed to charities, de- 
lighted in society, and, in short, she would have 
been a fashionable lady, differing in no outward 
point from the fashionable lady of the period. She 
would have passed through life creditably, and 
neither she nor any other would have suspected her 
hidden capabilities for evil. 

It is said that everyone, however good and honour- 
able, however true and noble, has within him the 
possibility of great wickedness, but Heaven, in its in. 
finite goodness, does not permit all to be tempted of 
evil, Some it hedges about from all temptation. To 
some it gives its grace to overcome it. But this 
woman, sustained by no principle, swayed by her 
desire of personal aggrandizement, disappointed and 
envious, thirsting for wealth and a secure position 
in the world, was at the mercy of her own passions, 
as a wreck is at the mercy of a furious sea, 

Perhaps she did not comprehend in the tumult of 
her present mood the enormity of the crime sho 
contemplated. Certain it is that no shadow of re- 
lenting obscured her awful purpose; no thrill of 
pity entered her selfish breast, 

atisfied that Joliette slept, she crept noiselessly 
into the bed-chamber, and approached the bedside. 
She parted the fleecy lace drapery with one firm, 
untrembling hand, and looked down upon tho sleeper 
with terrible eyes, 

Joliette’s little dusky head lay upon a small hair 
pillow, the great square show pillows covered with 
embroidery and trimmed with costly lace lying upon 
a chair near at hand. 

Joliette’s jetty hair was unconfined and streamed 
in inky waves around her, Her long black lashes 
lay heavily upon her pale olive cheeks. Beautiful 
when her face was irradiated with expression, she 
was none the less beautiful in this profound repose. 
Her lace-frilled sleeve bad fallen back from one 
rounded arm, leaving it bare to the elbow, and it was 
flung carelessly above her head. The slender throat 
was bare, her face upturned to the gaze of her 
enemy. 

Helena Malverne stood by the bedside and watched 
that lovely face with burning eyes. 

“ She has all,” thought the widow, “ youth, superb 
beauty, love, great expectations, everything! Iam 
poor and liable to be thrust forth at any moment. 
My stay here depends on this girl’s caprice. One 
word from her and I should be cast out to earn my 
bread. If Madame Falconer should die, this girl 
would expel me from the abbey at once. If Miss 
Stair should die, I could recover my lost ground—I 
know I could. One little struggle—one brief pang— 
and all will be over. No trace would be left. No 
one would ever suspect me of having a hand in her 
death. She stands between me and all I crave. Shall 
I not remove her?” 

The widow's eyes gave a swooping glance towards 
the great show-pillows on the chair. No sense of 
caution restrained her now. 

Bold and terrible, she had made up her mind to do 
all—to dare all. The spirit of murder had taken 
possession of her. 

It seemed te her that the scales were equally 
balanced between poverty and riches, and that her 
hand must now decide which should be her portion. 
To go away as she had come, her hands unstained 
with crime, would be to secure to herself a life of 
toil, of poverty, of suffering. To destroy the young 
life before her seemed to her to secure for herself 
everything that could make life sweet and pleasant. 

She moved stealthily towards the chair and took 
up one of the heavy down pillows, holding it up be- 
fore her like a shield. 

She crept slowly back to the bed. She pushed 
aside the lace drapery, and slowly raised the pillow 
above the head of the sleeping girl. 

Every movement had been noiseless and stealthy. 
The air had scarcely been disturbed by her motions. 
She held the pillow in mid-air and slowly, slowly 
lowered it towards the unconscious face. 

Her nerves were tense as steel, Her heart best 
normally. Her pulse was even. One would have 
deemed her proficient in crime, she was so cool and 
self-possessed. 

But suddenly—in the very moment when she 
would have pressed down the pillow upon Joliette’s 
face and flung herself upon it—in that moment 
shrill and awful cry rang through the chamber—s 
ery of warning, of utter horror, of wildest alarm! 
Mrs. Malverne dropped the pillow, flinging it away 
from the bed, and turned about like a madwoman. 

In the doorway, her yellow face wearing an awful 
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look of consternation and horror, stood the dwarfed 
and humpbacked mistress of the abbey, one skinny 
arm uplifted, as if calling down the vengeance of 
Heaven upon the would-be murderess. 

The shrivelled figure of Madame Falconer was 
clad in a long white night-robe. She had evidently 
just arisen from her bed. Her nights were wont to 
be sleepless, and it was her custom to often visit the 
bedside of her darling during the loneliest hours of 
the night, to watch Joliette’s slumbers, with a love 
that was more than maternal. 

And coming in now, after her frequent custom, 
ehe had come just in time to save Joliette’s life. 

She comprehended Helena Malverne’s purpose at 
a glance. She gave utterance to that one wild 
shriek—made an uncertain, tottering movement for- 
ward—and then.an awful gray pallor overspread 
her face. With a gurgling sound, she fell prostrate 
upon the floor. 

In the quickness of a flash, the widow understood 
that Madame Falconer had been felled down by some 
sudden stroke of illness, but whether paralysis or 
apoplexy she could not know. With the spring of 
a panther, Mrs. Malverne crossed the chamber and 
gained the fallen lady’s side, and in the same in- 
stant Joliette started up, affrighted end bewildered, 
demanding what had happened. 

Mrs. Malverne knelt by Madame Falconer’s side, 
and felt the aged lady’s pulse, The black malicious 
eyes opened and flashed a look of repulsion and 
loathing upon the young widow, and the shrivelled 
mouth parted as if to denounce Mrs. Malverne, but 
Madame Falconer’s tongue refused to obey her will. 
She could not speak. Helena Malverne’s pale eyes 
looked defiance into those of the aged lady, and she 
eaid, quite calmly: 

“Don’t be alarmed, Miss Stair. I heard some one 
prowling about the house, as I thought, and I came 
down to warn the household, I had not retired, 
although it is so late. As I descended to the hall 
on this floor, I saw Madame Falconer entering your 
room. She used to walk in her sleep, and I fol- 
lowed her to guard her from a rudeawakening. But 
just as she entered your doorway here, she seemed 
to awaken suddenly, and I think she has fainted in 
her alarm,” 

Joliette came rushing forward and also knelt by 
the side of her benefactress. 

“ Why, she has not fainted!” shecried. “She looks 
at me. Are you ill, dear godmother ?” 

The withered lips moved faiatly, but no sound 
came from them. A look of anguish came into the 
black eyes of the prostrate lady. 

“Speak to me, godmother! Oh, you are not ill?” 
exclaimed Joliette, in terror. “She is ill, Mrs. Mal- 
verne! What can be the matter? Call Bittle. Alarm 
the household. Oh, my poor, poor darling !” 

She lifted the aged head to her bosom, raining 
tears and kisses upon the parchment skin, while the 
hard black eyes softened into a tender, loving ex- 
pression, and the lips vainly struggled to utter 
worls of soothing. 

Mrs. Bi-tle was summoned and Madame Falconer 
was carried to her own room and bed. Joliette 
dressed herself hastily and took her place beside the 
bed of her friend. ‘The household was aroused. 
A mounted messenger was despatched to Langworth 
for the family physician, and another was sent to 
Trebasil village for the local practitioner. Alarm 
and confusion took possession of the abbey, and 
through the midst of all the excitement and grief 
Helens Malverne sat also close beside the bed of 


minutes, and the Langworth medical man made his 
appearance in the course of a couple of hours. The 
two conferred together in another room. Helena 
Malverne followed them to learn their decision. 

“Tt is a case of complete paralysis,” said the 
Langworth doctor. “The patient is old and en- 
feebled, and has suffered some severe shock which 
has, so to 5 pe crushed her vitality. The result of 
her attack I consider extremely doubtful.” 

“The bodily functions are completely paralyzed,” 
said the Trebasil doctor. “She is dead already ex- 
cept her brain.” 

“ Then she cannot live ?” cried Helena Malverne, 

‘* Not unless a miracle is worked in her favour.” 

The young widow drew a long breath of relief. 
That declaration removed @ great load from her 
mind. 

“* Will she ever speak again ?” she asked. 

‘* Impossible to say,”’ said the Langworth physician, 
gravely. ‘“* While there is life there is hope,’ 
madam. The age of the lady, and the severity of 
the attack, render the case one of extreme difficulty.” 

Helena Malverne bowed, and stole back to the 
sick chamber. 

The hours wore on. Joliette remained in close 
attendance upon her benefactress, bathing her head, 
soothing her, and watching her as she slept at last. 
The doctors remained also, watching the case 
closely; but it was plain that neither of them enter- 
tained any hope. Mrs, Bittle was a prompt, efficient 
nurse, doing all that could be done. Helena Mal- 
verne sat at her post, calmly watchful, not daring to 
sleep or retire lest Madame Falconer should recover 
her speech and deno her. And so the long 
dreary night passed. Towards daybreak Madame 
Falconer awakened. Her eyes roved anxiously in 
a hurried quest, and dwelt in satisfaction upon the 
pale, unwearied, loving face of Joliette. The doctors 
exchanged glances, There was a change in the poor 
pinched face; a change in the ashen-hued com- 
plexion; in the wandering, troubled eyes—a change 
such as comes to those who stand face to face with 
eternity. They saw that change and knew its 
meaning. Mrs. Bittle saw and knew also. 

“TI think she is better,” said Joliette, softly. 
“Her eyes are brighter; there is a new brightness 
over all her face.” 

Madame Falconer made a great struggle to speak. 
The poor palsied tongue lifted a little, and those 
around could distinguish the words, uttered in a 
mumbling voice sharpened with anguish: “ My 
darling—beware——” 

Not another word, not another syllable, A great 
despair overwhelmed the dying woman, but was 
swallowed up in a greater wonder and content. 

And then, as the gray dawn came slowly on, a 
strange stillness settled down upon her features, the 
eyes glazed over, and all was peace ! 

“She's dead!” said the Langworth physician, 
closing the staring eyes. 

“Dead!” thought Helena Malverne. “Then I 
am safe! She can’t expose me! Dead! And my 
future is unprovided for—I shall be turned adrift. 
What is to become of me?” 

Divided between her relief and*her despair, the 
widow retired to her own room, leaving Joliette to 
mourn over her dead. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

MapaME Fatconer’s remains had been consigned 
to the Chichester family tomb with all the honours 
and pomp due to her character, her high family, her 
i wealth, and her lofty social position, 








Madame Falconer, her pale eyes fixed in an g 
stare upou the invalid’s face, her sense of hearing 
sharpened to catch the faintest whisper that might 
issue from tlose white lips. 

But no whisper was thus uttered. Again and 
again Madame Falconer tried to speak, but the 
fetters of paralysis bound her in a helplessness she 
could not change. She lay as one dead, yet the keen 
brain was still active, the intellect was still strong 
andclear. She lovked at Joliette with a sorrowing 
wistfulness distressing to witness. 

“She is completely paralyzed,” said Bittle, weep- 
ing. “My poor lady! she wants to say somethiag, 
Miss Joliette. She has something on her mind, 
What can it be 2?” 

“Dear godmother,” said Joliette, in her soft, cool 
Voice, bending over Madame Falconer with sweet, 
calm eyes, “ the doctor will soon be here. Do you 
want to say something to me?” 

The eager black eyes answered an affirmative. 

Perbaps she might write,” suggested Bittle. 

But the bony hand was powerless, An expression 
of despair covered Madame Falconer’s face. 

7 Heleua Malverne knew the words that Madame 

alconer louged to utter, and she knew that their 
utterance would presage her ruin, So she main- 
tained her position at the bedside, eager and alert, 
and the minutes dragged on like hours, 

The Trebasil physician arrived within forty 





After the fumeral, Mr. Weston, the lawyer in whom 
Madame Falconer had reposed fullest confidence, and 
who was conversant with all the family secrets, in- 
cluding those of Joliette’s marriage and the birth and 
existence of her child, convened the members of the 
household, in the great dim library, and read aloud 
to them the deceased lady’s will. 

Mr. Weston had come up from London, and taken 
entire charge of the funeral obsequies, He was a 
grave, gray-haired gentleman, shrewd, yet the soul 
of honour, and had been warmly attached to his 
late patroness, He had conceived a cordial liking 
and respect for Joliette, and was already devoted to 
her service, 

The will was found to be extremely simple. 

Madame Falconer had bequeathed to her faithful 
servant Mrs. Bittle an annuity of fifty pounds, and the 
life-use of a cottage, with several acres of ground 
attached belonging to the Blair Abbey domain. 

To Meggy Dunn, Mrs. Bittle’s daughter, the nurse 
of Joliette’s unacknowledged son, was bequeathed 
the sum of one hundred pounds, free of legacy 
duty. 

The old housekeeper, Mrs. Gorset, the butler, the 
elderly coachman, and all the servants who had 
been long at the Abbey received liberal bequests, 
Every servant was generously remembered with- 
out exception. 





To Miss Charlot Lyle was bequeathed one thou- 
sand pounds. 

To Adrian Rossitur were given certain valuable 
ru paintings in token of the testator’s earnest affec- 

ion. 

The remainder of Madame Falconer’s property, in- 
cluding Blair Abbey, and all the farms and properties 
pertaining thereto, all her real and personal estate 
of every kind and description, were bequeathed 
absolutely “to Joliette Stair, daughter of the late 
Julian Stair, and to her heirs and assigns for ever.” 

There was no mention made of Helena Malverne, 
who listened to the euumeration of Joliette’s riches 
with inward rage and despair. 

After the reading of the will, the servants with- 
drew. Adrian Rosssitur and Charlot Lyle went to 
the morning-room. Helena Malverne stole away to 
herown room. The lawyer and Joliette conferred 
together for hours, settling the matter of the girl’s 
future. Joliette solicited his counsel and confided 
to him her desires, These were found to coincide 
with the expressed wishes of Madame Falconer, 
greatly to Joliette’s satisfaction. The next day Mr. 
Weston went back to London. 

After his departure, the young mistress of the 
Abbey retired to the library to deliberate upon her 
future. She had not seen her little child since two 
days before the death of Madame Falconer, and the 
interval of eight days seemed very long to her. Her 
soul yearned for her boy. But she could not go to 
him now. The very servants would wonder and 
comment if she should ride so soon after her bereave- 
ment. She could not order Meggy Dunn to bring 
her son to her in the character of a visitor. What 
was she to do? 

Madame Falconer had lately developed a plan by 
which Joliette could keep her child with her con- 
tinually, although in secret, and the girl determined 
to carry that plan out herself, 

“Anything but this suspense, this continual 
anxiety,” she thought. “I must have him near me. 
His presence will comfort me in my present sorrow 
and loneliness. Mr. Westou will return next week. 
I shall have him put the matter in hand at once.” 

A light knock upon the door interrupted her re- 
flections. Then Mrs, Malverne came gliding in, her 
black robe trained upon the floor, her narrow face 
enclosed in her widow’s cap. 

“Excuse my intrusion, Miss Stair,” she said, with 
cold politeness, ‘‘ but I desire a brief private iuterview 
with you. Can you give me half an hour ?” 

“As much time as you wish, Mrs. Malverne,” 
replied Joliette, courteously, arising. “ Be seated, 
please.” 

Mrs, Malverne sank languidly into a chair and 
Joliette resumed her seat. 

The widow's eyes roamed enviously about the 
stately apartment, with its high, stained-glass win- 
dows, its walls lined with books, its costly pictures, 
and settled with a still more envious look upon the 
high-bred, beautiful girl who was its owner. 

“ You are very rich, Miss Stair,’’ she said, ina 
choked kind of voice,“ very rich, You have twenty 
thousand poundsa year clear income.” 

Joliette bowed assent, with something of surprise 
in her countenance.” 

“There wasa time whenI expected to become 
owner of Blair Abbey,” said Mrs. Malverne, “ I was 
brought up as Madame Falconer’s declared heiress. 
She assured me often that I was to succeed her as 
mistress here. I never expected then that I should 
meet such reverses—that another would be put into 
my place.” 

Joliette forebore to remind her that her own way- 
wardness and disobedience had wrought her adver- 
sity. She was too generous to point out to the widow 
that the latter had only herself to blame. 

After a brief silence, Mrs. Malverne said, with 
bitterness. 

“ T suppose I ought to congratulate you upon your 
accession to the fortune that should be mine, but I 
will not play the hypocrite. May I ask you if you 
intend to close the abbey?” 

“Certainly not,’’ answered Joliette. 
home. I have no other.” 

“You have a house in town, a box in the High- 
lands, and a marine villa,” said Mrs. Malverne. “ But 
it was not of these I thought. You are only a young 
girl, and I did not suppose you would maintain so 
large an establishment as this.” 

“Tam twenty years of age—not too young to pre- 
side over a home. I do not wish to discharge any 
of the servants to whom my dear godmother was 
attached. I do not wish to shut up the abbey, and 
it was her wish that I should live here and do as she 
had done ” said Joliette, gravely. 

“Shall you retain Miss Lyle as your companion ?” 

“Yes; she has no home save this. She is my 
dear friend, and will remain with me until her mar- 
riage. Mrs. Bittle will be my personal attendant, as 
she was Madame Falcones’s; Mrs. Gorset will re- 
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main as housekeeper, Save in one respect, all wil! 
be at it has been.” 

“TI suppose you refer to the fact that Madame 
Falconer will be no longer here ; but there will bo 
anotherchange,” declared Mrs. Malverne, her fea- 
tures working nervously. “ While Madame Falconer 
lived, she acknowledged my claims upon her by 
giving mea home. Her death throws me upon the 
world. Iam homeless, penniless, friondless, in the 
house where I expected to be mistress, I cannot 
humble myself to my successful rival in her favour. 
T accept my fate. Iam come to tell you that I shall 
leave Blair Abbey to-day, and to anticipate my for- 
cible ejection at your hands. Will you kindly order 
a carriage to convey me to Langworth ?” 

Joliette’s generous heart was touched at the 
widow’s humiliation and poverty. 

“My dear Mrs. Malverne,” she said, in her quick, 
impulsive way,“ what an idea you must have of me! 
I should never’have turned you away—never, Iam 
sorry that you are so friendless, and shall do for you 
es I think my dear godmother would approve. I 
have been thinking the matter over, and have a pro- 
posal to make to you. I am only twenty years old, 
and by my godmother’s will enter at once into full 
possession of all her-property. I suppose that society 
requires that I'shonld have achaperone. You are 
but five years older than I, but the fact that you are 
a widow makes you eligible for the position, Will 
you remain then with me as companion and 
chaperones? In return’ for your countenance, I will 
give you's home, friendship aud two hundred pounds 
& year.” 

Mrs. Malverne caught eagerly at the generous offer. 
She had feared that it would. be necessary for her to 
earn her own living, but @ life of luxury and ease 
was offered her, and she expressed her gratitude in 
‘warm terms. 

“The world would talk if you were to live’ here 
alone with Miss Lyle, with no elder lady to play the 
part of matron,” she remarked. “I supposed you 
would send for your stepmother.” 

“ Mrs. Stair is with her relatives. I shall not send 
for her,” said Joliette, quietly. “And now, if my 
offer is quite satisfactory, I hope, Mrs. Malverne, 
that you will feel that Blair Abbey is again your 
home and ‘that Iam truly your friend. Let me give 
you now your quarter’s salary. Hereafter, your 
money shall come to you through Mr. Weston’s 
hands. I think we shall both like that better.” 

She opened her well-filled pocket-book and took 
therefrom a fifty-pound note. 

Mrs. Malvermeaccepted it and put it in her’ pocket. 
A little later she withdrew. 

Once outside the library, the grateful expression 
abandoned her face, giving’ place to one of the bit- 
terest hatred. 

“She offers mes paltry two hundred a year out of 
all her wealth!” she muttered, ascending the stairs 
swiftly. ‘*And I am obliged to accept it because I 
have nota sifilling of my own. I take your money, 
my proud Miss Joliette, and I will. stay on at the 
abbey—but I hate you! The day will'come whenI 
shall care show'that hatred! I will wait months— 
years, if necessary—but the time shall come wien I 
shall humble your proud head to the dust. I stay— 
but as your secret, active enemy!” 

And Jobiette never dreamed that this woman had 
once tried to murder’ her—that in succouring Mrs. 
Malverne she was warming « viper that should some 
day reward her with a deadly sting! 

Adrian Rossitur remained at the abbey a week and 
went to London at the end of that period as the be- 
trothed lover of Charlot Lyle. 

Vernon called at the abbey every day and wasa 
favoured visitor. 

During the second week after Madame Falconer’s 
funeral, Mr. Weston, the lawyer, made a secoud visit 
to the abbey. Upon the day succeeding his arrival, 
Joliette, accompanied by him, and unattended by a 
servant, drove out in her pony phaeton. The object 
of the drive was a visit to her baby son. 

The little fellow was thriving, and was a very 
model of infant beauty. It seemed to Jolictte that 
she could not leave him behind her. During their 
leisurely return to the abbey, she discussed her plans 
with the lawyer for keeping her boy near her, as- 
surivg him that they had had Madame Falconer’s 
sanction. Mr. Weston thought them not impractic- 
able, and promised to assist herin carrying them to 
completion, 

Joliette’s apartments were on the western side of 
the inhabited portion of the abbey, and separated 
from the ruined portion only by an immense thick 
stone wall. The suite, being of great size and com. 
pleteness, with big oriel and French windows, was 
the finest in the dwelling, Its fittings were of the 


speaking not one word of English. The surprise of 
the household may be imagined when it was dis- 
covered that these workmen were employed to make 
some change in Miss Stair’s elegant dressing-room, 
which was supposed to be faultless. 

In answer to all inquiries, both Joliette and her 
maid declared that a new and elaborate wardrobe 
was to be constructed, and that its building necessi- 
tated the destruction of a large portion of the decora- 
tions at one side of the room. No one remarked that 
Miss Stair’s rooms were not left open to the inspec- 
tion of even a housemaid, and that the young lady 
or her old attendant were constantly on guard to pre- 
vent intrusion. 

The workmen were masons, and Germans. They 
worked skilfully and secretly, removing a portion of 
the wall between Joliette’s dressing-room and the 
corresponding room in the ruins. A portable ward- 
robe was wheeled against the aperture thus made 
every night when their day’s work was completed, 
entirely concealing it. 

The rooms in the ruins to which ready access. was 
thus given consisted of a suite of several chambers, 
all bare and dingy and cold, with the damp of cen- 
|turies clinging to the stone walls. The floors were 
of double thickness'‘and impervious to sound. The 
masons removed the doors giving upon a dark little 
\corridor in the ruins and stoned up the openings, 
‘making @ wall apparently no newer than the rest. 
The operations were conducted with the utmost 
caution and secrecy. The ruins, having the reputa- 
\tion of being haunted, were seldom visited save by 
some hardy tourist. No servant, save Mrs. Gorset 
and one of the footmen, could be induced to enter 
them at any period, and Joliette issued an order that 
no visitors were henceforth to be allowed to enter 
the ruins. Tho recent death of Madame Falconer 
was’ supposed to afford good reason for this order. 
They were therefore utterly deserted. 

Ciarlot Lyle and Mrs. Malverne occupied rooms 
remote from the rnins. The living-rooms were also 
distant. The workmen, therefore, coming and going 
openly, through Miss Stair’s dressing-room, given 
ingress and egress by Mrs. Bittle, excited no atten- 
tion, and proceeded with their work without dis- 
covery. 

The rooms thus enclosed and added to the habit- 
able portion of the abbey were not likely to be 
missed even by Mrs. Gorset, their position having 
been so retired that she had never, or very seldom, 
visited them. 

The masons finished their work and departed. 

Next came two house-carpenters from Paris, who 
spoke no languagesavetheirown. Succeeding them 
were decorators and upholsterers, all of whom were 
very quiet foreigners, brought from France and 
Belgium. 

The curiosity of Mrs. Malverne might have been 
excited if she had witnessed the coming and going of 
all these persons, but it chanced she desired to spend 
s fortnight in London to replenish her shabby ward- 
robe, and her absence was easily obtained. Charlot 
Lyle was totally unsuspecting ; Adrian Rossitur was 
in London; Vernon had withdrawn temporarily from 
the scene, and Mrs, Gorset suffered an opportune 
attack of rheumatism which confiued her to her bed. 
There was literally no one to wonder at Miss Stair’s 
caprices, or to imagine any deeper meaning to her 
proceedings than the excuse given. 

When Helena Malverne returned to the abbey, 
after an absence which had been prolonged to a 
month, with the latest fashions in dress and orna- 
ments, the workmen had all departed and Miss Stair’s 
dressing-room was in perfect order, 

It had been newly hung with rich pink silk hang- 
ings; had been newly decorated; and was newly 
furnished with a magnificent wardrobe which com- 
pletely covered one side of the room, and which was 
brightened bya series of doors set with French plate 
mirrors, This wardrobe was like an extended 
armoire, twenty feet in length, and certainly pre- 
sented an imposing appearance. 

Mrs. Malverne asked to see the change which had 
been made, and warmly commended the improvement 
without the least suspicion of what that improve- 
ment covered, 

Upon the evening of the day which Helena Mal. 
verne returned home, Mr. Weston arrived also. He 
made his way up to Joliette’s boudoir without being 
announced, for he had visited the abbey so often of 
late as to be quite at home within its walls, The 
girl was seated in her oriel window, but rose to give 
him admittance, 

*“ Alone, Miss Joliette?” he asked, with a keen 
glance around him. 

‘All alone, Mr. Weston. Even Bittle is absent. 
She has gone down to sit with Mrs. Gorset for an 





costliest description and quite new. Upon a third 
visit to the place, a month subsequent to Madame 
Falconer’s death, Mr. Weston was accompanied by 
two workmen, both elderly men, and both foreigners, 


hour. Mrs. Gorset is getting well again. She has 
resumed her former duties.” 
“ Your changes are all completed, I suppose ?” 
“Entirely. I discharged the last workmen yes- 


terday. I cannot thank you enough for the judgment 
you displayed in your choico of these workmen 

They are able and discreet to the last degree. Not 
the slightest suspicion has been excited in regard to 
my true purpose.” 

“You can depend upon their silence, Miss Joliette, 
They have been well paid, and are all gone back to 
riow (hay tea You have finished your work 
just intime, Is it your. pur to bring your son 
here immediate} pe abs ds 

> “He will be here to-night to take possession of his 
new quarters.” 

“That: is well. Can you not guess what has 
brought me down so suddenly from foaion a 
Joliette grew pale. She shook ber head ‘as a ne. 
gative. 

“Sir Mark Trebasil has arrived in England,” said 
the lawyer. “He will be at Waldgrove Castle to- 
morrow.” 

Jolictte reeled as under a sudden blow. 

“In England!” she cried. “My husband! What 
brings him back? Have you seen him ?” 

“I saw him yesterday in London,” said the lawyer, 
gently, with a grave kindliness. “He asked abont 
you, Joliette. He knew that Iwas Madame Fal- 
coner’s lawyer. I told him that you wore now owner 
of the abbey, but I did’ not betray my knowledge of 
your relations to him. He is changed—changed! I 
do not wonder that you’ fear him. He told me that 
he had’ come’ back to England to blight your life, ruin 
your Happiness, and plunge you into a misety deeper 
than his own.” 

“Oh, my boy!” cried the young mother, in anguish 
and terror. 

“Tf he suspects the existence of his son he will 
wring your heart to the last extremity of agony! 
He would exnlt in robbing you of him. He seems 
transformed into a demon. Your boy must be brought 
here to-night, and the fact of his existence guarded 
jealously from every one. 

“Oh, if it were only night now!” cried Joliette. 
“Meggy is to bring himat midnight. What may 
happen before then ? Sir Mark may be even now at 
the castle—may be even now prowling about these 
grounds. I feelas if I were standing on.the verge 
of an abyss, Oh, if it were only midnight!” 

(To be continued.) 


+ —— 


A BEAUTIFUL INCIDENT, 

A Poor: Arab, travelling in the desert, met with » 
spring of clear, sparkling water. Used as he only 
was to brackish wells, such water as this appeared 
to his simple mind worthy of a monarch, and, filling 
his leathern bottle from thespring, he determined to 
go and present it to the caliph himself. 

The poor man travelled: a long way before he 
reached the presence of his sovereign, and laid his 
humble offering at his feet. 

The caliph. did not despise the little gift brought 
to him withso much trouble. He ordered some of 
the water to be poured into a cup, drank it, and, 
thanking the Arab with a smile, ordered him to be 
presented with a reward. 

The courtiers: around pressed forward, eager to 
taste of this wonderful water, but, to the surprise 
of all, the caliph forbade them to touch a single drop. 

After the poor Arab had quitted the royal pre- 
sence with a light and joyful heart, the calipb 
turned to his courtiers and thus explained his con- 
duct: 

“ During the travels of the Arab,” said he, “the 
water in his leathern bottle had become impure and 
distasteful; but it was an offering of love, and a3 
such I have received it with pleasure. But I well 
knew that had I suffered another to partake of it he 
would not have concealed his disgust, and therefore 
I forbade you to touch the draught, lest the heart of 
the poor man should have been wounded!” 











Parts Bonnets,—Concerning the winter bonnets, 
a Paris correspondent writes that the shapes remaia 
pretty much as they did last spring, though a moro 
decided attempt is to be made during the coming 
season to revive the old-fashioned gipsy shape 80 
popular some seventeen years ago, but with that ex- 
ception, the bonnets will mostly retain their former 
styles, being very nearly round hats, and being still 
worn without strings. For young girls and youtb- 
ful matrons, a regular shepherdess hat in velvet, the 
brim turned up at the left side and confined with 4 
bouquet of roses, will be the most graceful and be- 
coming of innovations. The corrrespondent saw one 
in black velvet, the edge of the brim bordered with 
a narrow band of jet, and the crown surrounded 
with a band of black satin encircled with jet, the 
brim being caught up at one side with a bouquet of 
pale pink roses, Velvet in dark, rich shades is to be 
the material most in vogue, mingled with satin of 
the same colours, and flowers will largely supersede 





feathers as a trimming, though the latter will sti 
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be used to some extent. The most fashionable fea- 
thers will be cock’s plumes and natural ostrich 


feathers. 


THE LONDON FISH TRADE SIX HUNDRED . 
YEARS AGO. 








Tur fish sold were—sturgeon, cod, ray, herring, 
bass, conger, sole, mackarel, surmullet, turbot, por- 
poise, haddock, sea ling, (“ merlyng ”), sprats, sal- 
mon, shad, eels, pike, barbel, roach, dace, dabs, 
flounders, lamprey, smelts, stickelings, oysters, 
mussels, cockles, whelks, scaloysters (scallops, are 
suggested), and stock-fish—the last imported from 
Prussia, As lobsters, crabs and shrimps are not 
alluded to, we may infor that they were seldom, if 
ever, eaten by Londoners; whilst as most frequent 
mention is made of sprats, herrings, mussels, whelks, 
and oysters, these, perhaps, were most largely con- 
sumed. Stringent reguiations were enacted as to 
the sale of fish, to a greater extent even than that of 
butcher’s meat, its consumption by the middle and 
tower classes being greater, partly owing to its cheap- 
ness, partly to the rigid observance of fast-days in 
those times. The fixed stalls under cover in the 
Stokes or Stocks Market (situate where the Mansion 
House now stands), were occupied by fishmongers on 
fish days ; on flesh days by the butchers, In Henry 
III.’s reign the custom on fish was taken at London- 
bridge and at “ Oistergate,” in its immediate vicinity. 

The principal place for its sale was Queen Hythe, 
to a greater extent even than Billingsgate, though at 
the latter there was a quay for landing fish as far 
back as the time of Athelstane and Ethelred II, 
There were retail markets by the wall of St. Mar- 
garet’s, Old Fish-street, by the wall of St.. Mary 
Magdalen’s, in Bridge-street, and in Cheap or West 
Cheap. Hucksters, at an early period called “ bril- 
sters,” were allowed to sell in the streets, but not to 
have stands or fixed places of resort in Cheap or else- 
where. Fish were mostly brought by water, but 
sometimes on horses or in carts. In the latter case, 
sea fish or salmon thus brought may have been con- 
veyed from places lower down the river, for it is 
mentioned that fish were sometimes landed and sold 
at Barking, Northfleet, or Dartford, Salmon, spoken 
of sometimes as imported by the men of the Cinque 
Ports, came to a great extent, no doubt, from Scot- 
land in ships, but some may have come from various 
localities higher up the Thames, 

Different enactments regulated the sale of different 
fish. Sprats brought in boats. were sold: by the 
“tandel” or half “tandel,” not by boat-loads. 
Whelks, also. In the case of whelks, mussels, 
cockles and scaloysters the public bought. without 
the intervention of the dealer, so that there might be 
one profit only, and the fish cheaper. A stranger, 
that is, a non-freeman, however, if he had not sold 

-| such fish by “ none” (noon) might sell to the re- 
tailers for sale by them in sho By another enact- 
ment, boats with oysters, whelks, mussels and soles 
could stay for purposes of sale only during two ebbs 
and a flood, on pain of forfeiture of the fish. By a 
Royal Ordinance, as early as Henry III’s time, the 
first boat of the season with fresh herrings from 
Yarmouth paid double custom at the quay. Her- 
rings were packed in barrels. Sturgeon was sold in 
barrels ; and by Hall mote of the fishmongers in Ed- 
ward’s reign, all sturgeon sold in one barrel must be 
of one taking and one salting. Porpoise was sold 
from the vessel either whole or in slices, in the 
latter case the bridge bailiff taking the entrails, tail 
and fins as his fee, 

Fishmongers who sold in large quantities were to 
sell by baskets, such basket to be capable of holding a 
bushel of oats, and if found deficient to be burnt in 
open market. Each basket was to contain only one 
sort of fish, and the fishmongers were not to colour 
(“douber ”) their baskets, that is, put good fish a-top 
and bad beneath. Fish thatarrived at night was not 
to be removed from the boat till sunrise ; only, if the 
night were rainy, it might be landed on the quay, 
and remain in charge of the “ sergeant of the street ” 
till the time for sale. Herrings, mackerel and other 
fish brought by cart were not to be bought for re-sale 
before noon. Fish brought by land in baskets, if 
purchased by the keeper of a shop, were to be ex- 
posed publicly for sale in front, though a freeman 
might warehouse it for the night, on condition of 
selling it, without subtraction, in the open market. 
Though fish was occasionally sold lower down the 
Pate the City dealers. were not to forestall sea or 

reshwater fish, or even go out of the City to meet 

their own fish. No fish was to be bought till the 

veseel was moored. Citizens might buy at the same 

je as the dealers. No one was allowed to retail 

a rhghech ye In Edward I’s reign, 1,000 her- 
8 cost six shillings, best st 

toth, cohanl aoa npr ockfish three-halfpence 





state TOME IN ITSELY.—Civility is a fortune in 
elt for ® courteous man generally succeeds well 





in life, and that even when persons of ability some. 
times fail. The famous Duke of Marlborough is a 
case in point. It is said of him by one contemporary 
that his agreeable manners often converted an enemy 
into a friend, and by another that it was more plea- 
sure to be denied a favour by His Grace than to re- 
ceive a favour by most men. The gracious manner 
of Charles James Fox preserved him from personal 
dislike, even at a time when he was politically the 
most unpopular man in the kingdom. The history 
of every country is full of such examples of success 
obtained by civility. The experience of every man 
furnishes, if we may recall the past, frequent in- 
stances where conciliatory manners have made the 
fortunes of physicians, lawyers; divines, politicians, 
and, indeed, individuals: of al? pursuits. In being 
introduced do strangers; hile affability, or the reverse 
creates instantaneously @ prepossession in behalf of 
or awakens unconsciously’ prejudice against him. 
Pp 
SCIENCE. 

PREPARATIONS! are made'at Berlin for the 
despatch of another e ion of exploration into 
Central Africas It will) be commanded by Herr 
Alexander von Hormayer;.an cnineren 
and will start! for the’ interior from» St. de: 
Loanda on the west coast, 

A Nice waterproof paper, transgaeent and im~- 
pervious to grease, is' obtained by’ soaking good 
paper in aw aqpivous solution of shellac in borax 
It resembles:passhment'paper in some respects.« If 
the aqueousselittion is coloured with amiline coloutey 
very Sooner for artificial fléwers is pro- 
cur 

A New routefitmn Bombay to Adem during the 
settee & pas 

een § ’ erello, e Rubat- 
tino Company in Ges. Captain 
save owstialf of the 








phial may be used forsix months. This contrivance 

is now used by the watchmen of Paris in all maga- 

zines where explosive or inflammable materials are 
tored. 


THe Ezcorromorograry,—A new discovery in 
telegraphy presents some very remarkable features, 
and promises to result in the creation of an entirely 
new and advantageous system. It is the discovery 
of Mr. Thomas:A. Edison, of Newark, N.J., who is 
well known:as a telegraph engineer of the highest 
ability, and the inventor of a larger number of elec- 
trical. devices, probably, than any other person 
living. The present discovery relates to that form 
of apparatus: known as the automatic or chemical 
telegraph, in which signals:are made and recorded 
by causing: the electricity to pass through papcr, 
the latter being saturated with a chemical sub- 
stance which changesin colour when the current 
acts. Lines, dots and dashes are thus» produced 
with greater facility. Inthe ordinary working of 
this form of telegraph the electricity is»sent over 
the line wire by a- key, in the manner, and 
passes through a-ponj.stylus, or lever; which has no 
movement, but simply rests upon they paper, the 
latter emoved by's weight or’ clockwork. No 
a ‘amature areused. The salient feature 
int Mr. Edisents present discovery is theproduction 
tof motion and‘of sound by ‘the pen or stylus, with- 
out the intervention of amagnet and asmature. By 
‘the motion thus' produced, he worke:aaty of the or- 
dinary forms of telegraph primting extsounding in- 
struments or relays, and is: ¢ } to send 
messages, by direct transmission, ower thousands 
‘of'miles of wire at! tite highest#spesi without re- 
| writing, delwy, or difficklty of amy kim. More than 
this, his SE ey in: w& ltighly effective 
manner, undép.the st clecttic @appents, and he 
is able to receive: and transmit. messages by cur- 
rents so weak tliwt ‘the! ordinary magnetic instru- 
ments fail to operut or even giveiaw indication of 
the passago-of electrialty:, Thusywiien the common 
instrumente stand still. a torweakness of cur- 
rent, the Hidison teloggmply will berwt worl up to its 
fullest-capacity. Thetwathor has baptized his dis- 
covery the Blectromotogpaphy, whieh is, perhaps, as 
good'a titleas could Beraliagtad... 


THE ALTITUDE AT WHIOM WEN CAN LIVE. 


com 
Mim. Grarewer can tellaeaeemach about this as 


the} lips were: 


running 
b length will be 10,321 feet, or nearly two 
miles, so that it is 1,127 feet longer than the Victoria 
Bridge, Montreal, which is 9,194 feet in length and 
has hitherto claimed the distinction that will hence- 
forth be awarded to the Tay Bridge. There are, of 
course, bridges of considerably greater length than 
either, although none spanning -a tidal river. The 
Tay Bridge is, in its way, et the most remark- 
able structure in the worl 
AppaRATUS: FOR TusTING CoLouR-BLINDNEss. 
—An ingeniously contrived instrument has been 
introduced in Germany for testing colour-blindness, 
It consista of a rotating. apparatus which moves a 
disc whose centre is a circle, one-half black and the 
other white; outside of this is a ring half red and 
half green, then another ring of violet and red, then 
the outside ring of violet and green. When rapidly 
rotated the centre appears to be coloured gray— 
that is, black and white mixed. To a green-blind 
person the middle ring will appear gray, that being 
the result of a mixture of violet andred. The outer 
ring will appear gray tv the red-blind patient, and 
the inner gray to the violet blind. It is stated that 
by. the use of this very simple instrument, the 
adaptation of which to its purpose seems complete, 
a large number of patients may be simultaneously 
examined for one or more kinds of colour-blindness. 
A HINT worthy of the attention of those in 
charge of gunpowder, etc., may be obtained in the 
enunciation of the following explanation of Low to 
obtain light instantly without the use of matches 
and without the danger of setting things on fire :— 
Take an oblong phial of the whitest and clearest 
glass; put into it a piece of phosphorus about the 
size of @ pea, upon which pour some olive oil, heated 
to the boiling-point, filling the phial about one- 
third full, and then seal the phial hermetically. To 
use it, remove the cork and allow the air to enter 
the phial, and then re-cork it. The whole empty 
space in the bottle will then become luminous, and 
the light obtained will be equal to that of a lamp, 
As soon as the light grows weak its power can be 
increased by opening the phial and allowing a fresh 
supply of air to enter. In winter it is sometimes 
necessary to heat the phial between the hands to 


| s8.000 Peewious to the 


In July, 1872}. lev awd Mr. Coxwell as- 
ip @ balloon to the» enormous height of 
Mr. Glaisher’s pulse 
stood at 76° bentio a nviamatioy, Coxwell’s at 74. At 
, was at 84, that of 


ee 4-19;900Tt. Glaisher’s hands and 


blue; but not hieface.. At 21,000 ft. 


he: heard ltoantt. beatiinre; anid his: breathing be- 


canta oppressed; at? 29,000 ft. he beeame senseless ; 


the: aerorant, in the interest 
of science, went upanottier 000 ft., till he could 
no longer use his hands and had to pull the strings 
of the valve with his teeth. 

Aeronauts who have to make no exertions have, 
of course, a great advantage over members of the 
Alpine Club, and those who trust their legs; even 
at 13,000 ft. these climbers feel very uncomfortable, 
more so in the Alps, it seems, than elsewhere. At 
the monastery of St. Bernard, 8,117 ft. high, the 
monks become asthmatic, and are compelled fre- 
quently to descend into the Valley of the Rhone 
for—anything but a breath of fresh air; and at the 
end of ten years’ service are‘oblige1t> giv» up their 
high living, and come down to their usual level. At 
the same timein South America there are towns.such 
as Potosi, placed as high as the top of Mont B anc, 
the inhabitants of which feel no inconvenience, 
The highest inhabited spot in the world is, however, 
the Buddhist cloister of Hanle, in Thibet, where 
twenty-one priests live at an altitude of 16,000 ft. 
The brothers Schlaginsweit, when they explored 
the glaciers of the Ibi-Gamin in the same country, 
encamped at 21,000 ft. the highest altitude at 
which a European ever passed the night. 

Even at the top of Mont Blanc, Professor Tyn- 
dall’s guides found it very unpleasart to do this, 
though the Professor himself did not confess to 











increase the fluidity of the oil. Thus prepared, the 


feeling so bad as they. The highest mountain in 
the world is Mount Everest (Himalaya), 29,003 fect, 
and the condor has been seen “winging the blue 
air’ 500 feet higher. The air, by-the-bye, is not 
“blue” or else, a8 De Saussure pointed out, “the 
distant mountains which are covered with snow 
would appear blue also ;”’ its apparent colour being 
due to the reflection of light, What light can do, 
and does, is marvellous; and not. the least is its 
power of attraction to humanity. 


Or1GIn oF THE Worpd “ Wuia.”—In the six- 
teenth century there arose in England a party op- 
posed to the king, and in favour of a republican form 
of government, in which the people would have a 
voice. This party adopted as their motto, “We 
hope in God,” the initials of each word combined 
reading whig, and were used to designate the party. 
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[THE GHOST’S WARNING. ] 


THE GHOST OF A CHANCE. 





Youno pretty, fascinating! Unless one could be 
shese, what use in being atall? That was what 


che rest of them were; fascinating, pretty and young. 


They made a business of being so. They succeeded, 
and were happy. They got lovers and husbands; 
establishments, congratulations. Was there any- 
thing else worth a wish? I smoothed my face with 
my hand. Atleast I must keep wrinkles out of it. 

This was something new, this solicitude about my 
face. My bringing up had impressed me that its 
principal requirement was tobe wasbed clean. After 
that had come a vague conviction that tint and out- 
line did not matter much to a woman who had her 
own living to get, and who knew Euclid and Greek, 
But here, at twenty-two, and Euclid and Greek not- 
withstanding, there was bornin my breast a feverish 
anxiety as to my personal effect. Sitting there by 
my chamber window, staring seaward, consumed 
with an intense longing for beauty and grace, I was 
ready to barter every other endowment for them. 

It was just the day for a bathe—hazy and sultry— 
the dull gray sea stretching in easy rolls toward the 
dull gray sky. I loved this wonderful sea. With 
what passion I leaped to its embrace. How strong 
and swift I swam through the throbbing waves. I 
must have been sullen and miserable indeed to de- 
liberately miss one of these delicious sea baths ; one 
of these precious, numbered days of which so few re- 
mained to number. How could I? Just for my 
jealous misery ? 

The rest were starting now. Hortense Marshall 
ahead, and Mr. Dobree carryiug her shawl. Some 
of her things always had to be carried, no matter for 
the choice or necessities of other folks. She had 
roses in her belt, roses on her bosom, a little bunch 
of roses in her hand. She had stripped Beach 
Lodge of its choicest flowers, which she would 
drop one after another along the path to the bathing. 
house, and leave the remnant to wither on the sandy 








floor. Well, they were none too good for her, <f 
course, Nothing was too good for the superb Hor - 
tense Marshall ; not the point lace flounces she trod 
out in the valse, nor the costly baths of milk or wine 
which she fancied improved her velvety skin. No- 
thing was too good for her to squander and spoil. 
aa not even Eben Dobree’s love, if he should 
offer it 

Gertrude Fay walked a few steps behind them, 
alone, with her greyhound, reading, or affecting to, 
holding the open book with one slim white hand, 
and the Chinese parasol in the other. The silver 
haze of the cloudy summer day must be warded off 
her lily.like complexion. She was not going to bathe, 
of course. It was tribute enough to the sea that she 
walked of a morning to the shore, swept her ruffles 
of lawn and lace affectedly over the sand, and sat in 
the shade of her parasol with her eyes upon her 
stupid book, while the salt wind damped the fluffy 
gold of her beautiful hair, 

Esther Hamilton and her lover, Jacques Luard, 
brought up the rear of the little procession. If I had 
gone I should have been walking on one side Miss 
Fay, her greyhound on the other; and she ignoring 
us both, with her eyes on her everlasting book. 
was glad I did not go, and out of my gladness I 
shivered and sobbed, and clinched the tufted arms of 
the chair I sat in, and buried my face to stifle my 
cries, till some one tried the door and brought me 
with a shock to myself, to my pride, toa sense of 
Elizabeth Warwick. 

I held my breath ; the intruder listened and went 
away. Next time I should not escape so. I got up 
and bathed my swollen eyes and pale cheeks, but the 
tear stairs “ would not out.” Could I go aown to 
luncheon and have Miss Marshal! ask me what I had 
been crying about? 

Impossible! I sopped my handkerchief with 
cologne, bound it about my head, and lay down re- 
solutely to sleep. My thoughts were not narcotic. 
First, with my closed eyes I saw the bathers in 


their gay dresses. Esther and Hortense dallyiog, 
holding each other’s hands, Luard and Mr. Dobres 
swimming out, strong and free. If I had gone I 
could have swum as well as them. 
I think I was going to sleep when I heard the 
party returning. 
The girls would come to their rooms and lonnge 
j and dry their hair, and lunch and lounge again, and 
| dress to dine and dance ; and so on and on my mind 
| followed them with bitter envy. I was shut out from 
| it all. I was poor and disagreeable and plain. I 
was unlike them in everything but the longing for 
enjoyment. I wished I bad never known them; I 
. wished this August episode were blotted from my 
| life; and so wishing, regretting, rebelling, I did 
| really fall asleep. 

It was mid-afternoon when I next awoke. I was 
soothed and rested. The dreamy warmth, the faint 
| scent of roses, the luxurious silence, lulled me into 

another mood from that of the morning. I got up, 
smiled at my ownimproved looks, and began to dress. 
| My watch pointed to four o’clock.. My dear, plain, 
‘trusty little Swiss watch, of which I had been so 
, proud as the fruit of my first earnings and my one 
article of jewellery. It was very different from the 
toys crusted with britliants or glittering with enamel 
which the other girls wore —as different as I was 
, different from them ; but I slipped it in my belt with 
something like the sturdy, wholesome satisfaction it 
had been wont to afford me. 

I stood before my glass—a tall girl in a black 
grenadine dress, I had some style ; well hung arms, 
a shapely foot, a good carriage, and dull black hair 
and purplish eyes, sound teeth and a firm chin. I 
was not really so plain. But I seemed plain beside 
the two handsomest girls at Orchard Beach, who 
were, with myself, Mrs, Hamilton’s guests. 

At this moment Mrs, Hamilton knocked at my 
door. She herself was a young, pretty woman, my 
friend Esther’s brother's wife. 

“My dear Elizabeth, I am immensely relieved. 
This is the third time I have attempted to see you. 
I began to think you were plotting sedition or suicide, 
or some other dreadful thing.” 

“ T have been asleep.” 

“ And how bright you look for it. Iam thankful 
some one is at their best, for the ‘ Wanderer ’ came 
in this morning, and a French corvette is below, and 
Mr. Hamilton has invited all the officers up for a 
dance to-night.” 

“ Ah!’ I said, languidly. 

“Yes. We are all in a flutter. I[ have had to go 
twice down to Souffiée ; he said he could not get up 
the supper on so short notice. But I have settled 
him. Esther has no feeling. She walked off with 
Luard as coolly as though naval officers and cham- 
pagne suppers were of no earthly interest to her. 
Hortense and Gertrude are studying their ‘ Guide to 
French Conversation ;’ you don’t need do that. And 
now, dear, will you do me a favour ?” 

“ Willingly.” 

She smiled mischievously. 

“Willingly? Ah! that is nice.” 

*T am sure you would not entrap me into any- 
thing disagreeable, Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“Do not look so solemn. It is only to add this to 
your toilet, in honour of the occasion,” and she un- 
rolled a soft broad Roman sash and fastened it deftly 
about my waist with graceful loops. 

“ Borrowed plumes,” I remarked. ‘I wonder if I 
shall betray that I am not used to Roman sashes ?” 

“ You have granted one favour so graciously that 
I am going to ask another,” and my hostess still 
fingered the knot of the sash as if to hide a trifling 
embarrassment. “It is that you will go down and 
entertain Dobree, who is yawning on the piazzaalone.” 

“I think Mr. Dobree likes to yawn alone.” 

“Well, I don’t like him to. It reflects upon 
my hospitality. Go now, there’s a dear. Maud and 
Gertrude will not present themselves for hours to 
come, I daresay. Now that you have had your 
beauty sleep don’t shirk.” 

And with this final appeal I went down. Not, of 
course, to the piazza, where Mr. Dobree was supposed 
to be, but to the drawing-room, to the open piano, 
and, taking my seat, I played a Nocturne. No one 
interrupted me when I had finished. I believe I was 
disappointed. But the quiet opportunity for practice 
was not distasteful. I got out my music, a study of 
Cramer’s, a fantasia by Gounod, and by-and-bye | 
was startled to find August daylight slowly fading 
out of the room. I must have played for two mortal 
hours. I rose from the piano and met Mr. Dobree 
entering the room, } 

“I never heard you play so well before, Miss 
Warwick,” he said, quietly. 

“TI supposed I was alone.” 

“Do you mean that for an explanation ?” 

“Tf one is needed.” 

“Do not let us quarrel, Miss, Warwick. Where 
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“ Asleep.” 
“I connvatelishe you on your forethought. It is 


worth while to miss the bathe and drive for the 
sake of being quite fresh for the dance, is it not?”’ 

“J only learned of the dance just now; at least 
just before I came to the piano.” 

“Indeed! I was thinking that no doubt you wore 
this pretty tricolor in honour of the heroes of the 
sa spe vol eo 

I coloured with annoyance. 

“You are very pm Mr. Dobree. This ‘ bit 
of tricolor’ is; Mrs. Hamilton’s Roman sash, which 
she asked me to wear for this evening. I do not 
own any ribbons worth five shillings a yard,” 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Warwick. I am not 
observing ; I cannot tell how I came to notice your 
ribbons, much less to speak of them. I believe it 
is because you wear neutral colours as @ rule, and I 
could but think how well bright ones became you.” 

“T do not study the becoming, Mr. Dobree. Only 
the cheap and the durable.” 

He smiled, 

“How well you like the sense of your poverty 
and independence,” he said. 

“Like it? Ihateit!” Ispoke before I thought. 
He looked at me with a slight surprise. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so. Somehow I 
estimated you differently. I thought you saw some- 
thing better worth living for than even five shilling 
ribbons.” 

“J did before I had experience. Experience has 
cured me, I have made up my mind to-day that a 
woman has no purpose or object but to be pretty 
and agreeable.” 

“ And, having come to this laudable conclusion, 
you put on your sash. But you do not get any 
farther, Miss Warwick.” 

“I know I am not agreeable. 
detain you, Mr. Dobree.” 

“Excuse me. Itis I who detain you, and who 
have no intention of releasing you.” 

“Tam sorry to go. But I need a walk.” 

“You will accept a companion—one whe does not 
expect you to be agreeable ?” 

“* Yes,” I said, and smiled in spite of myself. 

We met a servant at the door, who informed us 
that tea had been served in the summer-house. I 
remembered suddenly that I was hungry. Mr, 
Dobree and I strolled along to the summer-house, 
and drank our tea and ate our bread and butter, 
and continued our talk without interruption. The 
rest of the ladies were dressing, the housekeeper 
said, and had tea seat up to them, 

“ And now I am going to the shore,” I said, as I 
rose. 

“You are the first woman I ever knew who could 
dance and walk in the same shoes,” Mr. Dobree re- 
marked, as he followed me. 

“ Probably I am the first you ever knéw who owned 
but one pair at a time.” 

“Why do you twist everything in that same direc- 
tion?” he asked, a little annoyed. 

“I suppose because my mind is twisted in it. Iam 
conscious all the while that this is not the sort of 
holiday a poor schoolmistress has any right to be 
taking. Iam sorry I have had this glimpse of life 
60 different from what I lead.” 

“Why, I, too, am a poor teacher, Miss War- 
wick. Do you mean to lash me across your own 
shoulders ?” 

“Tbe cases are wholly different. You are a pro- 
fessor, a literary man, a scholar, I am a drudge.” 

“If you are it is because you have not found your 
place. Miss Warwick do not misunderstand me. I 
admire your talents. You ought not to feel that their 
use is drudgery. Tell me how you are placed. Let 
me help you, if change is desirable.” 

We had reached the beach, a jagged strip un- 

troubled by the promenaders. We sat down, side by 
side, upon the rocks. 
_ The deep purple of the twilight stained the sway- 
ing waves; off at her moorings the “ Wanderer ” 
rocked. and dim and phantom-like below the French 
brig. It was the time and place for confidence. 

Dobree had said “Do not misunderstand me.” I 
felt that neither should I be misunderstood. I told 
tim the story of my life; all its lonely up-reaching 
and work and care. 

When I ended, he said, quietly : 

“You must let me help you.” 

Ww e sat there silent, afterwards. Who ever forgets 
that silence which the dark waves break, leaping up 
Out of the shadows to dash against the rocks, and ebb 
away in hollow murmurs ? 

Mr. Dobree drew my cold hand within his arm as 
we walked homewards. It seemed easy and natural 


—— since he had said, “Do not misunderstand 
ie, 


Do not let me 


Both of us started 
neared the house. 
Can the dance have begun ?” I exclaimed. 


to hear the band playing, as we 





“It is past ten o'clock,” replied Dobree, with a 
smile, 

** What will they think of us ?” 

“ All manner of false things, no doubt, and possibly 
one true one.” 

I did not stop to question his meaning, but hurried 
on. 

“Do you mean to desert me at last?” he asked. 
“Am I to enter alone ?” 


I slackened my pace. We went in deliberately. 


“Ts my sash disarravged ?” I asked, in the hall. 

“No; nor your hair.” - 

“ That I can trust; it is my own.” 

“But your eyes, Miss Warwick, have—something 
new in them.” 

* Your sympathy; but I shall not misunderstand 


*T am notso sure.” 

I hurried onward. Tie was forced to follow. 
Short summer night, crowded with triumphs! 

They were anxiously awaiting our arrival—mine 
because two of the French officers were so French 
that the “Guide to French Conversation’? was 
utterly inadequate to establish communication with 
them, whereas I could really converse in their 
language ; Mr. Dobree’s because they hastened to 
explain: 

** Because, Eben, some one has come whom you 
least expected,” said Esther, advancing on Luard’s 


arm. 

“ Ah!” he said, with cool patience. “Who?” 

Anna Lorrillard.” 

I scrutinized his face. 

“ Paul is on the ‘ Wanderer.’ 
to meet him here.” 

“An old friend, Miss Warwick, whom I must go 
and see. Save a waltz for me, won’t you?” 

Our hostess was bearing down upon me with the 
chief officer of the corvette. For the remainder of 
the evening he was my devoted cavalier. 

I should have cared less for his devotion only that, 
off and on, my path crossed Mr. Dobree’s, and I 
always met him with a graceful, tropical-looking 
woman, dressed in black and gold, with bere and 
there a dash of scarlet, a plume or flower about her 
—she, I supposed, whom they called Anna Lorril- 
lard. 

Quite late he came, punctiliously, for his waltz, 
And so it happened that when it ended, and he had 
left me, I had drifted away from my French cava- 
lier, and was for a moment alone. 

A door opened on the verandah near me, and I stole 
without, glad of the respite, and sank into a chair 
near the window. Out of this window floated pre- 
sently the sound of voices,and words which held 
me fixed. 

“She is in love with Dobree.” It was Hortense 
Marshall, in her lace and pearls, who spoke. 

“So it seems, But she has not the ghost of a 
chance to get him,” returned Mrs. Hamilton. 

“ Well, I don’t know. He likes such people,” 

“Ob, as to that, Elizabeth is a fine girl; good 
enough for any man, but Mrs. Lorrillard has such a 
hold upon him. See how she fascinates him to- 
night.” 

“ She is a regular witch. 
well to respect her.” 

“Even that may not keep him from marrying 
her.”’ 

“Tam not sure that she would accept him. He 
jilted her once. She may like to take her revenge.” 

“It is a shame for such a heartless flirt to have 
the privilege of trifling with Eben Dobree,” 

* As to that, he is well able to defend himself. I 
don’t think men’s rights need any special pleading.” 

“T agree with you; but Eben is a splendid fellow. 
and just the least bit soft where our sex is concerned, 
See how our schoolma’am twists him round her slim 
That was a long téte-d-téte, from five 

How did they entertain each other so 
long ?” 


‘Elizabeth is above an intrigue. If she talked 
five hours with anybody, I think it would be because 
she liked to, with no ulterior motive.” 

“T see that Miss Warwick is a strong point with 
you. I believe some one is moving to go; at least I 
wish they would go. I am tired out,” 

Mrs. Hamilton rose to attend to her guest. And I 
sat still meditating on what I had overheard. I knew 
now the secret of my malady and discontent. In 
order to disguise the truth from others, I must admit 
it to myself. I was in love with Eben Dobree. And, 
until now, not hopelessly, Idiot, to have felt so sure 
of myself and him! I moved, and sat looking through 
the window into the ball-room. The guests were 
leaving gradually, but the dancing still kept up. 
They were playing a waltz slowly. 

Mrs. Lorrillard floated by, in the arms of her lover. 
There was gold powder, I think, in her black hair, 
which dusted the air about her with a sort of glitter. 
She had a tropical look ; lithe and supple as an Indian 


It flushed and paled. 
He telegraphed her 


Bot he knows her too 


fingers. 
to ten. 


princess in her movements; her small head sank al- 
most on her companion’s shoulder; her face was 
dusky ; her lips red as the heart of a pomegranate; 
her dark, passionful eyes were lifted towards his im- 
mobile face. 

My eyes followed them with fascination. The book 
of fate had opened and showed me my destiny. At 
last I rose slowly with a heavy resolve in my heart. 
I went to my room and began to pack my things, 
When this was done I listened for Mrs. Hamilton. 
The clock was striking four as she passed through 
the hall, and stopped in reply to my summons. 

“Dear Mrs, Hamilton, don’t think me ungrateful 
or capricious, but I want to go away this morning by 
the five o’clock boat. I feel that I ought to spend a 
week with grandma, as she so much desires. If I 
start at once, I shall be able todo so. I cannot ex- 
press how much I owe to your kindness for this 
month’s pleasure. If you won’t think ill of me for 
this abrupt leavetaking, you will increase my debt of 
gratitude.” 

Ske was watching me narrowly. 

“ You need not make speeches, Elizabeth ; because 
I like you and trust you. Go, if you like. I will in- 
vent an excuse for you. And—I am going to say 
something which we will troat hereafter as if it had 
never been said—about Eben Debree, I think he will 
marry Mrs. Lorrillard. He was engaged to her when 
she was Anna Bishop. He jilted her for jealousy, 
and she married a hump-backed millionaire for spite. 
She is a widow now. That is all. Next year you 
shall have a pleasanter visit; a quieter one, if you 
willcome. Now I must speak to John about the car- 
riage before he goes to bed,” 

I sat on the deck of the steamboat, in the cold gray 
fog of the early morning, enveloped in my waterproof 
from head to foot. I had chosen the place because 
no one else was there; no one at least but a man, 
who for an hour sat as motionless as the pillar against 
which he leaned, with his back towards me. 

The fog was lifting ; the rosy sunrise began to 
tinge the waters. I removed my hood and changed 
my position. 

The man turned, as if conscious of my proximity 
for the first time. We looked at each other with pro- 
found astonishment. 

“ Miss Warwick !” 

“ Mr. Dobree !” 

“‘ Have you sprung from the sea fog ?” 

“By no means, J am duly ticketed from Orchard 
Beach. And you?” 

“Tam running away from temptation.” 

** Whither ?” 

“Into your presence—as it seems.” 

**T hope you are satisfied.” 

“I wish I might permit myself to be. Where are 
you going? I will not ask why you are going, but 
you may tell me if you choose.” 

“Tam going to visit grandma’, I cannot tell you 
why. Ido not know myself, except to fulfila pro- 
mise to spend a few days with my relatives there be- 
fore school begins.” 

“That reminds me, Miss Warwick, of our conver- 
sation last night. I mean it permits me to refer to 
it, I have at my disposal! in Brighton a situation for 
which you are well qualified, Would you accept it ?” 

I hesitated. 

* Tell me about it, please.” 

“T will write you about it, if I may?” 

“ You are very kind.” 

He was silent. We sat aft there alone. The sea 
sparkled with a million gems. The sunrise gilded 
our wake. The south-west wind blew steadily. 
Finally I rose to gather my satchels and shawis. 
Mr. Dobree took my hands, 

* Elizabeth,” he said, slowly, “I love you. Do not 
answer me. I thought the time had not come for 
saying the words, but I could not let you go from 
mv without saying them, Now they are irrevocable.” 

** Hardly—for you, Mr. Dobree.” 

My pride was touched. I thought he would not 
have spoken so abruptly to a woman less alone 
than I. 

** What do you mean ?” 

“That you have spoken them before, and taken 
them back.” 

He flushed, 

“You know Anna Lorrillard’s side of the story ?” 

“ Perhaps so,” 

“ And you ran away from Orchard Beach for it 2?” 

“ Perhaps so, again.” 

“ Now you shall hear my side.” 

“Tcannot. We are at the pier.” 

“ This is as good a place as any—— 

“ To escape from temptation ?” 

He looked at me curiously. 

“‘ Having each done our best to get away from the 
other, let us be resigned to the result.” 

And shouldering my parcels, Mr. Dobree walked 
quietly by my side from the boat; then along the 
| highway, suony and shady by turns, till at last we 
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turned up the lane towards the little unpainted cot- 
tage, shaded by apple trees, the grassy dooryard, the 
milk pans shining on the doorstep—this despised 
happy home of my childhood. How I dreaded to 
come. Now, how happy to be here. 

Grandma was absent. We went into the cool, 
orderly kitchen. Mr. Dobree brought the water and 
I filled the kettle, raked open the fire, and set the 
table. The rising smoke brought grandma from the 
barn, with only balf her eggs unearthed. 

“© Heaven be praised !” she said, solemnly, settling 
her cap border. “I did not think thee’d come, Eliza- 
beth.” 

We had honey and coffee and’ home-made bread, 
and spared the lives of the spring chickens against 
grandma’s will. 

** Elizabeth,” said Mr. Dobree, “ this is refuge. It 
must be here that I make you my wife.” 

Our courtship bas progressed, you see, beyond my 
shronicle. 

But I went to Brighton—to the situation which Mr. 
Dobree procured for me, I would not listen to any 
plea for marriage in less than a year. 

“Tam nervous about delay,” said my lover. ‘It 
seems asif I might lose you.” 

“It will be your own fault if you do,” I replied. 

I no longer called my life drudgery, as I had done 
heretofore. I was considered and commended in a 
position which stimulated all my intellect, and did 
not overtax my body. I was well paid, and I had a 
pleasant home in a boarding-housv whose inmates 
were mostly literary people. 

It had been Mr. Dobree’s home for a number of 
years. He was too delicate to bring me under the 
same roof as himself, so he gave up his place to me. 

We were all nicely settled late in October when the 
Hamiltons came home to the mansion which the 
family had occupied for three generations. 

Mr. Dobree went to see them at once, and an- 
nounced our engagement. The next day Mrs. 
Hamilton came to me with Esther, brimming with 
congratulation. 

“Thank Heaven you have saved him from Anna 
Lorrillard,” said Mrs. Hawilton, flatly. “She would 
have marvied him in spite of himself, if some counter- 
passion had not svt in.” 

“TIT kuow that Mr. Dobree loved Mrs. Lorrillard 
first, but I’m not very jealous,” I replied. 

“ You need not be,” returned Mrs. Hamilton. “I 
don’t think he ever loved her. She bewitched him, 
She would have been hung for a witch if she had lived 
in the right age. I’m not sure that it is not a pity 
she wasn’t.” 

Esther changed the subject by telling me about 
her own wedding, to occurina month, She wished 
Mr. Dobree and me to stand with her, and in her 
quiet, pleasant way she expressed the pleasure it gave 
her to associate us in that way—to be warranted in 
doing it. 

The month passed rapidly, and Esther’s wedding- 
day came; a sullen, lowering November morning. It 
was Thursday, aud I had obtained release from 
school until the following week, intending to pass 
the four holidays with the Hamiltons. 

The marriage was at noon, sumptuous and stately 
as became the positions of those concerned. 
Esther was queen-like and beautiful in her usual 
repose. Luard looked like her mate. 

There was the reception and all the attendant 
pomps, and late in the afternoon the young couple 
started for London, 

Just at dark the tiireatened storm burst upon us ; 
a cold, relentless, driving rain. 

The excitement was over, the guests gone, and all 
of us experienced a reaction of spirits as we gathered 
arouna the fire on the library hearth, 

There were several visitors beside myself in the 
house, elderly relatives from abroad, and Mrs. Lorril- 
lard also, after fulfilling a dinner engagement, came 
back to us during the evening, still in her reception. 
dress of ruby velvet and fine old lace, 

I had dreaded to be thrown with her, I confess, 
but Eben turned my dread into an ungenerous but 
piecasant triumph; she could not lure him from me, 
though she spared neither her wit nor her modesty 
in the attempt. She even professed herself afraid to 
drive home alone through the storm, but he would 
not accompany ber; and so she accepted Mrs. Hawil- 
ton’s offer of a bed. 

“Though I scarce know which is the least evil,” 
she said, “to brave the storm or to sleep ina 
haunted house.” 

“People with clear consciences never see any 
ghosts here, Mrs, Lorrillard,” said Mrs, Hamilton, 
rather sharply. 

She did not like allusions to the gossipping re- 
port that the family mansion was haunted. 

“But I haven't a clear conscience,” laughed Mrs, 
Lorrillard. 

“Then perhaps you had better brave the storm.” 

“TI don’t know.” 





She went to the window, and tried to peer into the 
blackness without, 

Mr. Hamiltov and Mr. Dobree were saying good- 
night, and going off to enjoy a cigar together. 

Mrs. Lorrillard came back to the hearth, looking 

ale. 
P “I confess,” she said. ‘‘that I belicve in ghosts. 
Do you, Miss Warwick ?” 

“ Seeing is believing,” I returned, lightly. “I have 
never seen one yet.” 

“ And if you should—to-night 2?” 

“TI believe I am among those who, Mrs. Hamil- 
ton says, do not see them.” . 

“ What nonsense aro you talking, Auna? I shall 
be angry,” interposed our hostess. 

“You need not get angry. I never heard that 
your Hamilton was haunted, but the rest of them— 
with their infidelities, It hasn’t run in their blood 
to be true till of late.” ‘ 

“Miss Warwick, help me bear this,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Hamilton, keeping her temper, with an affected 
tragedy-air. “ You know Mr. Dobree’s mother was 
a Hamilton.” 

“ Perhaps Mrs. Lorrillard would be a better judge 
of Mr, Dobreo’s infidelity than I; she has known 
him longer,” I said. 

I ought not to have said it. But I paid for it. 

We retired before the constraint of this conversa- 
tion was dispelled, and, strong-nerved though I 
was, I experienced a sort of tremor as I locked my 
door. 

The room was very large and lofty, panelled with 
dark paper, furnished with ponderous furniture of 
dark carved wood. A fire burned in the grate, and 
the flicker of the light made fantastic shaiows come 
aud go weirdly. I was childish enough to look under 
my bed, and to ascertain that the hall and closet 
doors were fastened, With these precautions I re- 
tired, and soon fell asleep. 

I was wakened by the passage of a cold hand 
across my face, aud, starting up, I saw before me a 
young girl with her long yellow hair streaming over 
her white gown, She looked at me intently for a 
moment, 

“ You thought you were no judge of Eben Dobree’s 
infidelities,” she said, coldly. ‘*I am.” 

I was too terrified to speak. She went on: 

“ And so he loves you now? Not for your beauty. 
When he forgets you, you may live to know that he 
has loved and forgotten before.” 

Something in the voice seemed painfully familiar. 
But I could not fixit. I had not the courage to 
move or speak. The figure moved slowly away, 
and while I tried to watch it disappeared, Half- 
unconscious as I was, I fancied her exit was through 
the wardrobe door. With the last impulse of rea- 
son, I sprang out of bed, crossed‘the room, and 
turned the key of this door. Then, essaying to get 
to my bed, I fainted upon the floor, My fall aroused 
the household. When entrance was obtained to 
my room, I still lay senseless. 

Concealment of what had occurred was out of the 
question. Mrs. Hamilton heard the story, and was 
scarcely less affected than I. She resolved to pass 
the remainder of the night with me, and we fiually 
grew quiet and sleepy, wien out on the silence came 
a never-to-be-forgotten cry, sharp and quivering, 
for “ Help!” We were up instantly, but not before 
tie ery was repeated. To our horror, we found that 
it proceeded from the wardrobe within which my 
visitant had seemed to disappear. 

Mr. Hamilton, who had laughed before, looked 
grave, as ho unlocked the door, and graver still, 
when, opening it, Anna Lorrillard stood revealed 
within, Her own fright made her pitiable to see. 
The long blonde wig with which she had covered 
her dark hair was displaced; her face was ashen 
from the stifling confiuement of her position. Her 
whole air was of humiliation and defeat. She had laid 
her plan to frighten me; to frighten me from marry- 
ing Eben Dobree, and her evening conversation, 
and decision to remain all night, had been part of 
her plan. She had never calculated on the possi- 
bility of my locking the wardrobe, or even of my exa- 
miuing it; counting upon my fright to keep me in 
bed and taking her chance for an undetected escape. 
Finding herself a prisoner, she had tried to hold out, 
but suffocation seemed imminent and eventual dis- 
covery certain, and finally prompted her to cry for 
assistance. 

I must say that gratitude at having the mystery 
explained away, and my wounded heart at rest, for- 
bade my indignation from taking form. What passed 
between Mrs, Lorrillard and Mrs. Hamilton concern- 
ing the former’s abuse of hospitality I never kuew, 
She left the following day, and her name was stricken 
from mention, if not from memory. 

Iam writiug this story under the apple trees in the 
grassy dooryard, where Mr, Dobree and I spent the 
memorable hours together a year ago. We are to be 
married to-morrow, and in views of the new life 





at are entering we are settling the accounts of the 
old. 

I have been telling him, for the first time, of the 
conversation I overlieard between Hortense Marshall 
and Mrs. Hamilton the night of the dance, and 
what the latter had said abont the “ghost of a 
chance,” 

My lover laughs. 

“ Anna Lorrillard’s ghost of a chance which did 
appear came near proving worse than the ghost of a 
chance which did not appear,” he auswers. 

«The ghosts are all laid now,” EF remark, 

“ And the chances. ‘To-morrow, darling, we begin 
with the certainties.” W. H. P. 





FACETIA. 


“Wat a contradictory thing a thermometer 
is!” said Spriggins. “How so?” asked Wig- 
gins. | ‘“* Be-cause the higher you take it the lower it 
gets.” 

A Lazy fellow, lying down on the grass, said, 
“Oh, how I do wish that this was called work, and 
well paid !”” 

A GREENHORN sat a long time very attentively 
musing upon a cane-bottomed chair. At length 
he said, “I wonder what fellow took the trouble 
to find all them ar holes, and put straw around 
‘em a 





THE DIGNITY OF LABOUR. 

Martha: “Oh, if y’ please ’m, it’s the wasby. 
woman!” 

Parly with bundle; “ Beggin’ yer parding, miss, it 
ain’t. It’s the larndress!”—Fun. 

MORE ADULTERATION, 

Master of the House (the man has called to look 
at the meter): “Dear me! Well, I wouldn’t have 
believed it! Actually watering the gas now!”— 
Punch. 

FULL PARTICULARS, 

Idler: “ Anything particular in the paper?” 

Journalist: “Yes, sir!—everything in the paper 
is particular! There’s nothing in it that’s not par- 
ticular !”’—Fun. 

NATIONAL AIks AND ATMOSPHERES.—An American 
says that, from his experieuce of a London Sep- 
tember, he should say, “ Rain, Britannia!’ ought to 
be as popular in England as “ Hail, Columbia !’’ is in 
the States.—Fun. 

““Wuat is your business?” asked a judge of a 
prisouer at the bar. “ Well, I s’pose you might 
call me a locksmith,” “When did you last work at 
your trade?” “Last night, when I heard a cal} 
for the perlice, aud I made a bolt for the front 
door.” 

“Dip anything about the defendant strike your 
eye as remarkable?” asked the judge of the plain- 
tiff in a case of assault and battery. “It did, yer 
honour.” “ And what was it?” continued the judge. 
“ His fist, yer honour.” 

On his return from a tour which he had been 
making with his master in Switzerland, an Irish 
servant, being asked what he had seen, replied: 
“Oh, shure, one can’t see anythiug. There's no- 
thing but mountains everywhere.” 

‘THE BUSY B.” 

Policeman B-sm-i&: ‘* Ha! I must stop this row !” 

Policeman Bull: “ Take care what you’re aout. 
Is it in your beat? ‘Tain’tin mine. I knowa party 
by the name of ‘ Spain ’—rather!”—Punch. 

‘THE sportsmen are cross with their grouse-slioot- 

ing, but it is perhaps going to extremes to ask tliem 
to begin to cross their breeds with healthy birds 
from Canada, and to put bits of rock-salt all over 
the shooting. This is not very like what sporting 
was. 
TEMPERANCE News.—The Clinic (American 
paper) says that a German chemist has produced 
brandy from sawdust; but we have heard of wood- 
spirit before. Is it possible that out of sawdust of 
cherry-wood he can make cherry-brandy and extract 
« Robur ” from that of oak ?—Punch. 

Hie Praise.—A lady who was recommending 4 
medicine fur consumption to a gentleman, said, ** 1’ 
sure it will help you; I've heard a great many 
praise it to the skies.” ‘No doubt, madam,” he 
replied; “for I’ll warrant it seut many to the skies 
to praise it.”’ 

Wuat He Carep For.—A small boy teliing bis 
pal how he came to be detected stealing apples at a 
grocer’s, proceeded thus: ‘ Well, I didn’t care so 
much about bein’ seen, but the man. was cross-eyed, 
and I thought he was watchin’ a dorg-fight ‘cross the 
street, but ie was lookin’ right at me, an’ he Lelped 
me clean into the gutter.” 

A REAL SEASIDE PLEASURE. 

“What! Miss Matilda! You in this pouring rain, 
acd without either waterproof or umbrella!” 

“Oh, yes. Capital plan—get wet through, you 
know, and then you must change all your clotLes 
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when you go in, and that helps to pass the time, you 
know.’ —Punch. ) F i 

Toncun.—A married man hearing that the eating 
of certain kinds of animal food would aid the same 
tissues of the human body, as, for instance, that 
calves’ brains would nourish the eater’s brains, or 
beef’s liver the eater’s liver, immediately gave 
strict orders at his family market that no more 
tongue of avy kind be sold to his wife or mother- 
in-law. 

IN ATERNUMQUE SED——. 

Mrs. Cluppins: “Said, indeed! Why TI said as 
they said as you said as I’d said as she’d said that 
you said as he said it ie 

Old Boakes: “Said what?” 

Mrs. C.: “Why as you said as she said as he'd 
said you'd punch his ’ed!”—Fun. 

BUT ONE STEP. 

Aspiring Artist : “ To approach the sublime in art, 
sir, we must go up step by step, until we mount 
high, sir!—high!—very high!” 

Second Ditto: “ Ah! but no: higher—not one step 

higher; oue step more would be the—— ahem !”— 
Fun. 
Literary Nots.—Mrs, Beecher Stowe must be 
blue-mouldy for want of another Byron scandal to 
keep alive her expiring notoriety. We only wonder 
that that good and self-sacrificing being the Rev. 
Ward Beecher has not ere this honestly admitted 
that he got up the Tilton scandal simply and solely 
in her interest. We would believe the statement— 
at least, quite as readily as we do any of his other 
explanations.—Fun. 

“Wasu Him.”"—A little girl walking through 
Peel Place, Bradford, the other day, innocently asked 
her guardian who was that“ black man” standing 
on a pedestal in the centre of the area, and the 
answer was: “It is the statue of Sir Robert Peel, 
and he, my dear girl, was not a black man.” “But 
why did they represent him as a black man?” ‘He 
has turned black from the effects of the weather.” 
“Then,” said the logical girl, “ why don’t they wash 
him ?” 

KIND AND CONSIDERATE. 

Maud (who, with Ethel, has just been invited to go 
for a ervise in a friend’s yacht): “ Now, the question 
is, whom shall we ask to.chaperone us ?—old Mrs. 
Busbee or old Miss Majoribanks?” 

Jack (who is to be of the party): “ Which is: the 
worst sailor ?” 

Moud ; ‘‘ Mrs. Busbee.” 

Jack: “*Oh, then ask her! For the sooner 
she goes down below the better, you know.”— 
Punch. 

Tuz Monxey’s Justice.—A Duchman once mado 
a good fortune by the milk trade, sold outand started 
for the fatherland. His gold was tied up in a bag. 
A monkey caught up the bag and climbed up to the 
masthead. The evil genius then commenced throw- 
ing the gold pieces, first one on to the deck and the 
other into the sea. “ Himmel !” exclaimed the Dutch- 
man, “how doosh de little fellow know how to divite 
monish. Dot which come by de vater ha trows into 
de vater, and dot much vich come by de milk he 
gives to me.” 

A LicrnsE To SrLu.—“ Have you got a license to 
sell?” said a coustable on the alert. ‘* No,” coolly re- 
plied the itinerant vendor of pots and pans, “I 
haven't.” He was summoned and brought before the 
magistrate, who said, “ You told the constable you 
had no licence.” ‘* No, I didn’t,” quietly replied the 
pedlar. “I say you did,” vociferated the constable. 
“I swear I didn’t,” still persisted the pedlar. “ Well, 
what did you tell me, then?” “ You asked me if I 
had a license to sell, and I told you I hadn’t; and I 
haven't a license to sell, for I want to keep it to 
peddle with,’’ 

A Scorcuman’s Misraxr. — When the first 
Vessel! went home from the West Indies to Aberdeen, 
Scotland, there was a great banquet in the Town 
Hall. The Provost, honest man, was greatly annoyed 
by a mischievous ape that had been brought over— 
he had never seen a monkey before—who pulled his 
periwig, and stuck his thumb ingloriously at his nose. 

Che captain, seeing something was troubling his 
lordship, asked what was wrong. “ Ou, it’s that fallow 
there wi? the sair een, that’s aye ruggin’ at my hair.” 
‘That, provost, is a monkey; pray, what did you 
think he was?” “A monkey! bless my soul! I 
thoelt it Was some sugar-planter’s son ira’ the West 
Indies.” 

SHARP. 

_A gentleman was walking down Oxford Street be- 
hind two Swells, when he overheard the following 
converration. 

*‘Arry, my boy,” saysone, “ what's o'clock ?” 

The other felt for his watch, and immediately 
exclaimed: 

mj Jove, h’l’veleft h'it h'at ’ome.” 

Heu turning to a bootblack standing by, he said: 
“My iad, what's o’couk ” § bY, 











“What's o’clock,” says the lad, “why, you ig- 
noramus, it’s a thing as big as your head with hands 
on it.” 

Swells passed on. 

ELIGIBLE TENEMENT. 

There are, strange to say, spiritualists who read 
Punch. They may, some of them, be interested by 
the subjoined advertizement :— 

ISLINGTON CEMETERY, FINCHLEY.—For Sale» 
in the most prominent part of the consecrated ground 
of this cemetery, a family Grave, 9 feet by 7 feet 6 inches, 
and 12 feet deep, with a first-class monument in Marble 
thereon, the owner, leaving the neighbourhood, having 
no further use forit, Apply by letter, &., &. 

Can the owner of a grave at Finchley be also one 
of its occupants? Have we vampires in our midst ? 
Is there not a vampire at Islington? What else can 
be the being who advertizes his own grave and 
monument. in Islington Cemetery? The people of 
Finchley must be very glad to learn that he is going 
to leave their neighbourhood. Such are the remarks 
which the foregoing announcement may perhaps 
suggest to timorous believers in dark séances at 
which “ materialized ’’ spirits present themselves in 
calico, and shake hands with their company.— 
Punch. 








EVER HIGH. 


Never low must be your aim 

If you’d win an honoured name ; 
Never low, 

If you’d reap the truest fame. 


Ever high your mark must be, 
Growing upward constantly— 


Ever high, 
If the wished-for goal you'd see. 
Noble ends grow from the seeds 
Which are found in noble deeds ; 
Noble ends 
Victories are for virtue’s needs. 
Backward ne’er your feet must turn 
If successes you would earn ; 
Backward ne’er, 
If of wisdom you would learn. 
Straight ahead the true man keeps, 
Though he climb the highest steeps ; 
Straight ahead, 
Though he cross the stormiest deeps. 
Heroes they alone who stand 
Firmly, stout of heart and hand ; 
Heroes they, 
Who unflinching will command. 
Low content’s not common-sense, 
It is bald indifference ; 
Low content, 
Murders hope and confidence. 
Ever high, then, be your aim, 
Freed from slothfulness and shame, 
Ever high, 
If you’d win an honoured name. C.D. 


GEMS. 

Ons of the most fatal temptations to the weak is 
a ‘slight deviation from the exact truth, for the sake 
of apparent good. 

Tne pitying tearand fond smile of woman are like 
the flower and sunshine of spring ; alas! that, unlike 
them, she should often miss her merited reward—the 
sweet flowers of affection. 

Two persons whe have chosen each other out of 
all the species, with the design to be each otier’s 
mutual comfort and entertainment, have, in that 
action, bound themselves to be good-humoured, 
affable, discreet, forgiving, patient and joyful, with 
respect to each other's frailties and imperfections, 
to the end of their lives. 

Tux servants of industry are known by their ap- 
pearance. Their garb is alwaya wholeand whole- 
some. Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty 
soon overtakes him ; but in every instance an in- 
dustrious man becomes more industrious, the wife 
more active and careful, the children better edu- 
cated and more fitted for their station in life, 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Ir you wish to drown yourself kick and splash 
about as violently as you can, and you will soon go 
to the bottom. But if you remember that you are 
lighter than water, and if you calmly and steadily 
refrain from drawing your breath while under the 
water, keep your head raised, and your arms under, 
you will soon learn to float and swim like a duck. 

Cotps.—Hot lemonade is one of the best reme- 
dies in the world fora cold. It acts promptly and 
effectively, and has no unpleasant after effects. One 
lemon properly squeezed, cut in slices, put with 

















augar, and covered with half a pint of boiling water. 





Drink just before going to bod, and do not expose 
yourself on the following day. The remely will 
ward off an attack of the chills and fever, if used 
promptly. 

To Brot Tomators.—Broiled tomatoes make a 
delicious dish ; select those that aro not over-ripe 
and cut them in halves crosswise; dip the cut side 
into beaten egg, and then into wheat flour, and place 
them upon a gridiron whose bars have been greased 
previously ; as they become well browned turn them 
over and cook the skin side until thoroughly done. 
Put butter, salt and pepper upon tho egg side, and 
serve upon a platter. 


STATISTICS. 


EMIGRANTS TO New York IN 1873.—From officia? 
returns made to the Bureau at Washington, it seems 
that during the quarter ended December 31, 1878, 
44,789 immigrants arrived at New York. Of this 
number 24,699 were males, and 20,000 females ; 
under fifteen years of age, 11,223; fifteen and under 
forty, 27,583 ; forty and over, 5,983, Died on voyage, 
47. Of the total arrivals, 7,523 were from Englan.i ; 
from Scotland, 1,292; Wales, 76; Ireland, 5,912; 
Germany, 21,457 ; Austria, 850; Sweden, 831 ; Nor- 
way, 297; Denmark,: 672; France, 1,507 ;.S witzer- 
land, 783; Spain, 64; Portugal, 2; Italy, 1,933; 
Belgium, 67; Holland, 500; Russia, 209; Poland, 
365; Hungary, 122; Finland,’21; Turkey, 12; 
Greece, 7; China, 4; Japan, 11; Canada, 28; Nova 
Scotia, 6; Newfoundland, 2; Mexico, 20; South 
America, 1; Brazil, 10 ; United States of Colombia, 
1; Venezuela, 2; Chili,1; Peru, 1; Buenos Ayres, : ; 
Cuba, 46; Porto Rico, 1; St. Croix, 18; Hayti, 1; 
San Domingo, 4; Jamaica, 10; Bonacea,2; Baha- 
mas, 1; Bermuda, 12; Malta, 1; Sicily, 30; Aus- 
tralia, 4; Persia, 3; Armenia, 2; Africa, 1; Egypt, 
1; New Zealand, 5. Born at sea, 26. The immi- 
grants represented 277 different occupations, includ- 
ing, of course, the occupations of the 26 infaut immi- 
grants born at sea, who on landing were, no doubt, 
the busiest of the lot. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


It is said that whoever is Duke of Westminster 
100 years hence will have such a fortune as even 
story books never before more than hinted at. 

A NOTICE has just been issued iutimating that 

Abbotsford House and grounds will be closed to the 
public from the 1st October to 1st March, 1875. 
» It has been determined to continue the afternoon 
Dorking coach (Cooper’s coach) on alternate days 
during the winter months, commencing on the 19th 
October. 

Mn. GaTHorNE Harpy has issued a War Office 
order, by which tle pension of old Waterloo men 
may be increased up to 1s. 6d. a day wherever it is 
needed, 

CoLONEL HENDERSON reports that there are no 
less than eight handred cabdrivers in London who 
are total abstainers, Knowing what teetoial oratory 
is, we are not surprised that people should complain 
that cabmen are abusive. 

THE Queen has given a large order for Honiton 
lace. Of late, Belgian lace has been all tle rage 
with our aristocracy, and the English manufacture 
has languished. The Queen’s order is intended to 
give it new life, 

Tue Sultan has ordered every Mussulman to re- 
pair to the Mosque for prayer five times a day, at 
prescribed hours. The Minister of Police is charged 
with the execution of the decree, and threatens to 
arrest those who disobey it, 

EarTuHQuake.—Advices from Porto Rico report a 
sovere earthquake on the morning of the 2th of 
August. The houses, it is stated, rocked to and fro, 
producing nausea. The vibrations lasted two 
minutes. 

As the result of a bequest of 2007. made 100 years 
ago by a wealthy native, named Abraham Hill, and 
increased since then seven hundredfold by careful 
and prudent trustees, the prosperous burgh of 
Govan is about to be provided with a secondary 
school, 

Lirg not EssenTIAL TO MuscuLarR Morion.—Dr- 
Brown-Sequard, in a recent lecture, said that mus- 
cular motion by no means indicated life. He re- 
ferred to well-known cases of snakes, tortoises and 
other lower forms of animals moving on the slightest 
stimulus several days after decapitation. He says 
he has seen the iris of an eye contract on exposure 
to a strong light sixteen days after death. He had 
also witnessed pulsations in the heart of a dog forty- 
eight hours after its removal from the body, and in 
the human heart thirty-six hours after decapitation. 
An arm fourteen hours after amputation was injected 
with fresh blood, when it immediately contracted 
and extended the muscles, giviug every sign of life. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. C.—It is against our rule to write to correspondents. 
Your other request will be attended to. 

W. P.—A vase of flowers can be retained in freshness 
much longer by using soapsuds or soaped water. 

Henry T.—We are unable to give you more informa- 
tion on the subject, and suggest that you should place 
yourself unreservedly in the hands of a surgeon. 

Lina.—l. The name “ Lavinia” is derived from the 
Latin and means “left-harded.” 2. If you order the 
book of a bookseller he will procure it for you if it is in 
print, 

C. 0.—Tincture of cantharides, with some drops of 
tincture of iodine ; apply to the warts witha small brush 
or a little stick three or four times a day. Ina few days 
the warts will disappear. 

T. P. ¥-—The jumping of gas flame is caused by water 
condensing in some low place in the fittings. Have the 
pipe cut, and a T piece put in, with a small tap, so that 
water may be let out before turning on the gas, 

ExrtLorac.—We cannot render any assistance to your 
benevolent project. ‘Those schemes for killing two birds 
with one stone are seldom practicable. Since your friend 
is permitted to receive a letter, why not send the stamps 
yourself? The difficulty, if any, about the handwriting 
can be easily managed, 

N.—The prospectus you have sent is, as far as 
we know, honest and genuine enough. Before making 
an investment, however, it will be prudent for you to re- 
member that a lottery is but a speculation of a very 
bazardous kind, and that those who subscribe for shares 
or chances must not be disappointed if they lose. 

Hettr, who gives her age as sixteen, should be advised 
to postpone her matrimonial inclinations fora few years. 
If young ladies of this age would refrain from wooing 
misfortune, they should remember that the best advisers 
of their own sex have declared that the physique of 
English girls is not, at sixtoen, sufficiently developed to 
enable them comfortably and prudently to encounter the 
cares of married life, 

Mavrice D.—1. Liverpool, in Lancashire, though pos- 
sessing a mayor and corporation, is usually described as 
a borough of England, and one of the greatest commercial 
towns of the world. We should say, therefore, it is a 
municipal borough, but not a city. 2. Tincture of myrrh, 
diluted with water, is a good wash for the teeth. 3. The 
spots will disappear if you cultivate good and healthy 
habits. 

Marr asks us this question: ‘‘ Which is the better- 
half generally—husband or wife?” She adds: “I con- 
tend it is the wife, but my friend thinks it is the hus- 
band.” We believe it is universal among gentlemen to 
speak of their wives as their better-hal?. It may be re- 
garded as a mere matter of gallantry, but we are inclined 
to think that as a general thing, it is true in point of 
ae, and that women are really better than their hus- 

nds. 

Henry J.—Notwithstanding your wife has deserted 
you, it would be useless to petition the court for a 
divorce if you have no proof that she has committed 
adultery. You might institute a suit for the restitution 
of conjugal rights, if so advised, and could consult the 
solicitor whose office is nearest to your residence on the 
subject. 1t is difficult, if not impossible, to give an esti- 
mate of the expense of such a suit, because the nature 
and extent of her defence can scarcely be foreseen. 

TREDEGA.—Maybe, but aristocratic young midshipmen 
do not usually hail from Birmingham. Then eighteen is 
too young for such a man to marry. Better take afew 
more voyages and look at the pretty girls always to be 
found when your ship enters port. Physiological writers 
of the pres: ut day are fond of referring to some maturity 
of judgment as necessary for persons anxious to euter 
into the marriage contact. There is no offeuce intended 
when we add, that such maturity of judgment can hardly 
be expected to be found in a youth of eighteen. 

Aoyes Litian.—From the symptoms described in your 
note there is no doubt that the gentleman alluded to is 
particularly fond of you. Into what this fondness will 
develop it is difficult to say. We cannot tell—perbaps he 
cannot ; but you might, because you have the power and 
the opportunity to'gauge his demonstrations of attach- 
ment and to test their value. You should do this, unless 
you are content to enjoy those pleasant hours of idleness 
as they pass and in their sweetness to be thoughtless of 
the time when they may no longer be at your disposal. 
“* He loves and he rides away " is a motto suitable, alas! 
to all sorts of men. 

. J. J.—The first three questions in your letter now 
before us were contained in your former letter and 
were answered in No. 592, The answers to the other 
questions are: 4. Just wash the linen, well soaping the 
stained spots. 5. Stains can often be removed from silk 
by the application of hartshorn to the spots. Grease is 








removed from silk by means of a moderately heated flat 
iron, a piece of brown io gy being placed over the —— 


before the iron is applie 6. You should study the 


English authors past and present. Youshould also think 
well on the subject on which gen would write and then 


put those thoughts on paper 

BELia 
you would be serviceable to a rough skin. But 
of the skin is synonymous with 


you own way. 


tions. Fresh air, exercise and the 


the best; for they act upon the entire system an 
upon the surface merely. 2. Honey soap is an emollient, 


made by re-melting three other kinds of soap, meme 
D, 

citronelle oil. 3. Five feet four inches is considered the 

medium height. It is the height of the celebrated statue 


palm oil, olive oil, and curd soaps, and scent 


of the Venus de Medici, 4- The eyelashes should not be 
cut after childhood has 5. Charcoal is good for 


the tecth. You should procure a suitable preparation at 


a chemist’s sh 


Cy 
Kareina A. C—The t ou have sent is tolerably 
a ized with tha: 


good, It is, however, declin nks because it 
seems to us rather stale. We do not wish to question 


your assertion about the authorship; we simply beg to 
@ manuscript of the 
song called “Many Changes I Have Seen” to some one 
else before you paid usa similar compliment, because we 
have heard these words sung long ago and a score of 


observe that you must have sent 


times both in public and private. Notably it was one of 


the stock pieces of a blind itinerant musician, who played 


the accompaniment on an accordion, while a youth with 


a fine alto voice gave the words, with great spirit and 
pathos, to a large and delighted audience, who stopped 
on their way through the streets to listen, If we mistake 


not, this song was always a t draw. The Saturday 
night strollers used to Pp 


this song had been sung. 
OUR CHILDHOOD’S HOME, 


Our childhood's home, who can forget 
‘The few, yet happy, happy years 

Spent there, when all the world was set 
So brightly, all unknown to fears ? 

Each morning's sun cheered, spellful thea 
Our gleeful minds, and never care 

Had traced a line, nor sorrow’s pen 
Wrote desolation’s impress there, 


We revelled in a sea of bliss, 
Ova glad garden of delight 
Till boyhood came, and still to prove 
That all seemed happy and all bright, 
But when we had to manhood growa, 
And left the home we loved so dear, 
No more we heard the sweet, soft tone 
Parental, which so charmed us there. 


What have we gained in lieu of that 
In seeking wealth, or a great name? 
For what is gold when ’tis come at ? 
And how few climb the steps of fame, 
What have we found in all the globe, 
No matter where we went to rove, 
Compared to childhood’s stainless robe 
Of truth ?—compared to infant love ? 


Our best-known friends oft wear a mask 
Ambition’s lure—bah! ’tis a name ; 
At best ’tis but a thankless task 
So oft, and, oh ! how shy is fame! 
And if ‘tis gained, we droop and fade, 
And soon, when we lie down to di 
One friend sincere to hold one’s hea 
Is worth it all, with true trust by. 
I would die in my childhood’s place, 
When all my wanderings are past, 
Not looking on a cold, strange face, 
But with my kindred at the last. B.S. 


Danret B.—We cannot say. You submit the question 
merely from your own point of view. The other side 
might throw a different light upon the subject. The 
history of human nature shows that not only the expres- 
sions of individuals, but even facts themselves, should not 
be too hastily judged. The law's delay, though often 
bitterly complained of, is a proof of its anxiety carefully 
to consider and of its abhorrance of jumping to a conclu- 
sion. ‘The investigations made before a magistrate prior 
to trial are only one example of the determination of 
justice to sift matters thoroughly, and when justice her- 
self hesitates to strike how careful should an individual 
be before he condemns. To endeavour to show you the 
difficulty attendant on the discovery of truth we will men- 
tion first one of those many instances where justice, with 
all its elaborate machinery, condemned a person innocent 
of the specific crime of which he was charged ; and then 
refer to the opposite case, that is, one in which justice 
acquitted a prisoner who subsequently acknowledzed his 
guilt. “In the county of Warwick,” says Sir Edward 
Coke, “ there were two brethren, the one, having issue a 
daughter, and being seized of lands in fee, devised the 
government of his daughter and his ‘ands until she came 
to the age of sixteen years to his brother, and died. 
The uncle brought up his niece very well both at her 
book and needle, and when she was about eight or nine 
years of age, upon her uncle correcting her for some 
offence, she was heard to say “Oh, good uncle, kill me 
not!" ‘After which time the child after much inquiry 
could not be heard of ; whereupon the uncle, being sus- 
pected of the murder of her, the rather that he was her 
next heir, was, after examination, committed to the goal 
for suspicion of murder, and was admonished by the 
justices of assize to find out the child and thereupon 
bailed until the next assizes. Against which time, for 
that he could not find her, and fearing what would fall 
out against him, he took another child as like unto her 
both in person and years as he could find, and appareled 
her like unto the true child, and brought her to the next 
assizes; but upon view and examination she was found 
not to be the true child. Upon these sumptions he 


was indicted, found guilty, had judyment and was 
hanged. But the truth of the case was, that the child 





pa . 
M.—1, Olive oil used in the manner pogenes by 
le t z e state 


the state of the health, 

and this is not much affected by purely external applica- 
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being beaten over night, the next morning when she 
should go to school ran away into the next county; aud 
being well educated she was received and entertained by 
a stranger ; and when she was sixteen years old, at what 
time she should come to her land, she came to demand 
it, and was directly proved to be the true child.” Sir 
Edward Ooke adds, ** We have reported this case for a 
double caveat; first to judges, that they in case of life 
judge not too hastily upon bare presumption; and, 
secondly, to the innocent and true man, that he never 
seeks to excuse himself by false or undue means, lest 
thereby he, offending God, the author of truth, over. 
throw himself as the uncle did.” The opposite case is also 
well authenticated and isas follows: A gentleman was 
robbed, and swore itively to the prisoner, but never- 
theless a complete alivi was proved. The witnesses, exa- 
mined separately, all spoke to the same minute circum- 
stances transpiring whilst the prisoner was in their com- 
pany on the day and hour of the robbery; and in par- 
ticular that a church bell for funerals was tolling, which 
in fact tolled almost every at that particular hour 
when the robbery was committed. The prisoner was 
naan. A _— afterwards the gentleman, seeing the 
soner in a little shop, went to him, and gave him 
is word that as now all danger was over if he would tell 
him the truth no injury should happen to him, but the 
contrary, The man said, “I did rob you, the alibi was 
concerted > I knew it was false. When the jury were 
considering the verdict [ felt my position so acutely 
that I vowed to get my bread in a different way for the 
- and with that purpose have got into this little 
shop.” 


Axntcus wishes to correspond with a young lady with 
a view to matrimony, and as regards position he has no 
doubt he shall be able to keep her up to her former one, 

Buive Erzs wishes to correspond with a dark young 
— eg is fond of home ; a mechanic or tradesman pre- 

erred. 

Snowprop, twenty-one, tall, dark-brown hair, educated 
and loving, would like to correspond with a gentleman, 
dark, good looking, well connected and fond of dancing. 

JENNIE, nineteen, brown hair and eyes, of medium 
height and very loving. Respondent should be a dark 
gentleman of a loving disposition, who prefers love to 
money, 

Frepgric J., twenty-one, medium height, dark-brown 
eyes, good looking, fond of home and music and is a 
student in art; wishes to ae pee with a young lady 
about eighteen, rather stout, tall and good looking. 

Mancap wishes to correspond with a nice young man 
about twenty-one. “Madcap” is eighteen, rand 
pretty, and will have on her marriage day a sum of 300!, 
She is fond of music and domesticated. 

Pears, eighteen, rather tall, fair, brown hair, blue 
eyes and good looking, would like to correspond with « 

oung gentleman about twenty, who is tall, fair, has 
light and is good looking. 

LiIty or THE Vater, twenty, fair, light-blue eyes, me- 
dium height, fond of music and of a loving disposition, 
desires to correspond with a fair gentleman, handsome, 
in good ci t , well ted and fond of home, 

Cuarmine Maun, eighteen, rather tall, fair complexion, 
brown eyes, light hair, and good looking, wishes to cor- 
respond with a nice looking young gentleman who is 
dark and of a loviug disposition. 

ERNzgsT, twenty-five, short, of dark complexion, occupy- 
ing a good position as partner in a lucrative business, 
wishes to — with a view to matrimony, witha 
respectable, fairly educated girl. jpondent must be 
not less than eighteen or more than twenty-two. 

Kate H., twenty, dark hair and eyes, considered good 
looking, of a loving disposition and thoroughly domesti- 
cated, would like to correspond with a steady youug 
man about twenty-four who is able to keep a wife cow- 
fortably and make her a loving husband, 


ComMuUMICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Saucr Potty is responded to by—* Roving Will,’ 
5ft. 4in., fair, good looking and fond of home and chil- 
dren. 

ArrectiovaTs WiLL by—“ Loving Nellie,” seventeen, 
fair, light hair and good looking. ; 

Auics by—* Andrew,” twenty-two, dark complexion, 
blue eyes and in a first-class trade. 

Ross by—“* Silvoria,” a clerk, twenty-one, who thinks 
he is all she desires, except the age. 

ArrectionaTe Evita by—‘t Handsome James,” twenty- 
two, fair, medium height, of a loving disposition and in 
a lucrative situation. 

Miveava by—“ Arthur V.,” twenty-one, 5ft. 2in., rather 
dark, good looking, of a kind disposition, parents in good 
circumstances, 
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